GOVERNOR  DUMMER 


The  Archon 


Fall  1964 


Class  Agents  Meet 


On  October  10,  twenty-one  Class  Agents,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  their  wives  met  for  their  first  fall 
meeting.  The  purpose  of  this  gathering  was  to 
acquaint  them  with  each  other,  to  delineate 
school  goals  and  recent  progress,  and  to  discuss 
proceedings  for  conducting  annual  giving  pro- 
grams in  which  the  class  agent  system  is  used. 


The  reason  for  the  installation  of  the  class 
agent  system  is  simply  to  strengthen  the  ties  be- 
tween the  alumnus  and  his  school.  Hopefully 
this  more  personal  approach  to  the  alumnus 
will  reassure  him  of  our  continued  interest  in 
him  and  of  our  desire  for  his  loyalty  and  support 
of  what  Governor  Dummer  is  accomplishing  in 
the  education  of  young  men. 


Front  Row.    Bill  Page,    Mrs.  Page,    Harry  Churchill,    Mrs.   Churchill,    Russ   Simons,    Mrs.    Simons,    Arthur   Rolfe,    Mrs. 

Rolfe,  Russ  Potter 
Second  Roiu:    Mr.    Wilkie,    Dick    Osgood,    Bob    Rex,    John   Dunton,    Mrs.    Dunton,    Mrs.    Harry    Barr,    Dennett    With- 

ington,   Tom    Magoun,   Ted    Barrows 

Third  Row:   Bill  Ardiff,  Ed  Cartwright,  Mrs.  Cartwright,  Bill   Gove,  Mrs.  Stitt,  Ted  Stitt,  Mrs.  Gove.   Herb   Hodos,  Andy 
Bailey,  Harry  Barr,  Archer  des  Cognets,  George  McGregor,  Dick  Tyler,  Don  Blodgett,  Mr.  Sager,  Tim  Greene 


Parsons  5choolhouse 


During  the  summer  of  1964  extensive  renovations  and  additions  were  made  to  Parsons  School 
House.  Some  nine  classrooms  plus  an  elaborate  and  much  needed  language  library  and  laboratory 
were  gained  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  The  old  Chemistry  lab  in  the  base- 
ment has  been  converted  to  a  modern,  three-room  complex  for  the  Camera  Club.  A  large  study  hall 
and  a  good-sized  exhibition  room  complete  the  building.  However  satisfying  all  of  this  may  be, 
the  words  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  spoken  at  tJie  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  building 
some  fifty-nine  years  ago,  should  serve  to  remind  the  Academy  of  its  primary  responsibilities. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

So  much  has  been  said  on  many  occasions  of 
Dummer  Academy,  its  venerable  age,  and  its 
famous  graduates,  that  its  story  needs  no  repe- 
tition by  me.  I  cannot,  however,  let  this  occa- 
sion pass  .  .  .  without  stating  what  I  believe 
is  demanded  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  We 
used  to  believe  that  the  absolute  knowledge  of 
different  subjects  that  a  boy  took  away  with 
him  was  the  thing  that  was  worth  while.  We 
know  better  now.  It  is  not  so  much  the  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic  that  a  boy  learns  at  school 
that  counts,  as  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
decisively.  The  power  to  put  your  mind  on  a 
given  subject  and  keep  it  there  in  concentration, 
and  the  capacity  to  keep  on  plodding  along  at 
work  whether  it  be  pleasant  or  dull.  In  other 
words,  the  subjects  learned  are  of  far  less  rela- 


tive importance  than  the  training  given  the 
mind  by  the  careful  and  systematic  study  of 
those  subjects. 

A  branch  of  academic  work  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  developing  control  of  the  mind  must 
be  the  formation  of  a  strong  moral  fibre  in  the 
boy  caused  by  habitual  right  living  and  ever- 
present  example.  A  boy  who  graduates  from  a 
school  equipped  with  an  ability  to  work  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  utmost  and  do  the  right 
because  it  is  right,  is  bound  to  succeed.  In  other 
words,  a  boy  must  have  two  eminently  practical 
things  —  good  moral  training  and  a  good  mental 
training  which  does  not  necessarily  mean  book 
learning,  to  be  a  useful  member  of  whatever 
community  he  lives  in.  Dummer  Academy  has 
a  great  opportunity  before  it  for  turning  out 
boys  well  trained  mentally  and  morally. 
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Parsons  Schoolhouse 
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The  Governor  Dummer  Boy 


A  Series  of  Viewpoints 


The  function  of  any  alumni  magazine  is  nec- 
essarily to  keep  the  alumnus  abreast  of  develop- 
ments as  they  occur  within  his  school.  In  past 
issues  the  Governor  Dummer  graduate  lias 
learned  about  the  problems  of  college  placement, 
new  courses  of  study,  recent  additions  to  the 
physical  plant,  and  the  expanded  extra-curricu- 
lar program.  Yet  all  of  these  things,  exciting 
as  they  may  be,  are  meaningless  unless  the  boy 
himself  be  considered.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  each  boy  is  a  complete  individual  unto  him- 
self, the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  series  of  viewpoints  about  the 
Governor  Dummer  boy  in  the  hope  that  some 
sort  of  picture  may  emerge;  for  it  is  this  boy, 
not  the  buildings,  who  is  the  real  Governor 
Dummer  Academy. 


The  Student 


Benjamin   J.   Stone 


The  customer  entering  today's  drugstore  may 
well  find  it  difficult  to  locate  the  drug  counter 
because  of  the  quantities  of  everything  from 
electric  appliances  to  over-sized  Easter  bunnies. 
The  present  day  establishment  has  only  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  old  apothecary  shop  from 
which  it  evolved.  But  the  1964  visitor  to  the 
Academy  would  soon  realize  that  the  prime  con- 
cern of  the  school  is  the  academic  —  just  as  it 
was  200  years  ago. 


Granted,  there  have  been  vast  changes,  chang- 
es in  the  physical  plant,  in  the  size  of  the  staff 
and  student  body,  in  the  daily  life  and,  indeed, 
in  the  total  program.  Today's  extensive  athletic 
program,  for  example,  would  have  bewildered 
Master  Moody's  pupils,  as  would  the  current 
array  of  activities.  But  in  contrast  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  modern  "drug"  store,  these  al- 
terations and  additions  have  been  kept  in  a 
proper  balance  in  respect  to  the  main  stream 
of  the  school's  endeavor.  They  enhance  and  aid 
and  contribute  to  the  academic  life,  rather  than 
obscuring  or  detracting  from  it. 

The  Governor  Dummer  boy  today,  then,  is 
primarily  a  student.  Indeed,  he  is  a  more  eager 
and  serious  student  in  1964  than  he  was  only  a 
few  years  ago.  For  example: 

1.  Sixty-five  juniors  and  seniors  are  voluntarily 
taking  extra  minor  courses  this  fall  in  such 
subjects  as  International  Relations,  History 
of  Art,  Music  Theory,  Religion  and  Contem- 
porary Society,  Advanced  Physics,  and  Ad- 
vanced Chemistry. 

2.  Thirty-four  seniors,  in  a  class  of  sixty,  are 
currently  enrolled  in  Advanced  Placement 
courses  which  are  equivalent  to  college  fresh- 
man work.  Ten  of  these  boys  are  taking  two 
A. P.  courses,  and  two  boys  are  carrying  three 
A. P.  subjects. 

3.  The  curriculum  has  been  expanded  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  are  now  fourteen  courses 
which  were  not  taught  at  the  Academy  a  few 
years  ago.  In  some  fields,  such  as  mathematics 
and  foreign  languages,  the  sequence  of  cours- 
es has  been  extended  upwards;  and  in  other 
areas  entirely  new  courses  have  been  intro- 
duced, such  as  the  History  Department's  new 
course  in  Asian  History  which  was  taken  by 
thirty-one  students  the  first  year  it  was  offered. 

4.  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  recent- 
ly in  the  number  of  boys  who  have  been 
using  all  or  part  of  their  summer  vacations 
for  non-required  academic  and  cultural  pur- 
poses: in  summer  school  courses,  in  indepen- 
dent study,  in  work  as  student  assistants  in 
scientific  research,  in  cultural  projects  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  social  welfare  work,  and  in 
hospital  laboratories. 

5.  Today's  student  at  the  Academy  has  access 
to  a  bigger  and  better  library;   and  what  is 


more,  he  is  using  it.  The  construction  of  the 
Frost  Building,  with  its  fine  library  facility, 
may  have  been  the  greatest  single  step  in  the 
advancement  of  the  academic  program.  Since 
1958  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
has  increased  from  approximately  6,000  to 
about  10,000.  Mrs.  Thurlow,  our  librarian, 
has  noted  not  only  a  steady  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  library,  but  also  an  upgrading  oi 
the  reading  tastes  of  the  students.  Although 
much  of  the  reading  is  required,  there  has 
also  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  amount 
of  voluntary  reading.  This  fact  is  reflected 
both  in  the  records  of  the  library  and  in  the 
sale  of  paperback  books  at  the  school  store. 

6.  By  the  time  he  is  a  junior  or  a  senior,  the 
individual  Governor  Dumnier  student  takes 
a  personal  responsibility  for  the  performance 
of  his  academic  obligations.  He  is  not  re- 
quired to  attend  daily  study  halls.  His  eve- 
ning study  time  is  unsupervised;  he  may  sign 
in  and  out  of  his  dormitory  at  will.  If  he  is 
a  senior,  he  may  dictate  his  own  bed  hour. 
In  short,  he  has  been  given  increased  free- 
dom which,  in  turn,  has  meant  that  he  must 
take  more  responsibility  for  the  use  of  that 
freedom.  And  he  has.  More  boys  earned  honor 
averages  last  year  than  ever  before.  The  sen- 
ior class  average,  instead  of  falling  off  when 
the  new  policy  was  instituted,  moved  up  1.5 
percentage  points  and  has  remained  there. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  to  build  a  case  to  prove 
that  the  1964  Governor  Dummer  boy  is  a  more 
serious  and  more  eager  student  than  he  was 
only  a  short  time  ago.  This  statement  prompts 
the  question,  "Why?"  Teachers  are  aware  of 
a  greater  desire  to  learn  and  of  a  higher  degree 
of  motivation  caused  by  the  increased  competi- 
tion in  today's  world,  with  its  attendant  increase 
of  pressure  on  the  individual.  To  a  point,  this 
is  good.  The  boy  who  develops  his  talents  fully 
today  will  be  better  prepared  to  contribute  to 
tomorrow's  society.  But  there  is  also  evidence 
to  indicate  that  today's  student  is  operating  un- 
der too  much  strain  and  tension.  Our  earnest 
hope  is  that  the  Governor  Dummer  boy  can 
attain  the  ideal,  that  sane  balance  which  lies 
somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  of  "care- 
free youth"  and  over-tense,  high-pressured  schol- 
arship. 

As  a  Responsible  Leader 

Howard  J.   Navins 

In  a  recent  talk  to  the  incoming  freshman 
class  at  Yale,  President  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr. 
stressed  the  fact  that  college  education  is  con- 
cerned with  more   than  books  and  grades.   Re- 


sponsibility to  self,  to  others,  and  to  causes  was 
one  of  his  major  points.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  Governor  Dummer  boy  has  been  in- 
culcated with  the  idea  of  responsibility.  In  order 
to  move  from  the  platitudinous  to  the  concrete, 
the  administration  decided  that  a  student  gov- 
ernment might  be  more  effective  if  responsibility 
could  be  given  to  a  larger  number  of  boys  rather 
than  to  a  selected  few.  The  hope  was  that  an 
improvement  might  be  effected  if  a  system  could 
be  established  which  would  actively  involve  the 
entire  senior  class.  After  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  discussion  the  following  procedure  was 
adopted. 

The  Senior  Class  elects  four  officers,  a  presi- 
dent and  three  vice-presidents,  who  are  called 
the  "executive  committee."  This  group  meets 
once  every  week  with  the  Headmaster  and  the 
Dean  of  Students  on  matters  dealing  with  dis- 
cipline and  morale.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  executive  committee,  each  member  of  the 
senior  class  carries  out  important  assignments 
as  supervisors  of  the  dining  room,  dormitories, 
library,  study  hall  and  other  areas  of  school  life. 
As  important  as  his  supervisory  duties  may  be, 
each  senior  is  constantly  reminded  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  set 
an  example  for  the  whole  student   body. 

In  addition  to  executive  committee  meetings, 
the  entire  class  meets  several  times  each  term. 
On  these  occasions  every  senior  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  for  discussion  any  problems  or 
ideas  which  may  not  have  been  previously  en- 
countered. As  an  aid  in  carrying  out  their  du- 
ties, seniors  are  empowered  to  penalize  members 
of  the  lower  classes  or  other  seniors  for  minor 
rule  infractions.  All  more  serious  offenses  are 
referred  to  a  faculty  committee  on  discipline. 
Although  there  is  no  specific  undergraduate 
representation  in  this  form  of  government,  any 


undergraduates  who  have  problems  are  encour- 
aged to  approach  their  dormitory  proctor,  the 
executive  committee,  their  corridor  master,  the 
headmaster,  or  the  dean  of  students. 

Last  year  a  senior  was  given  the  job  of  chair- 
man of  the  dining  room  committee.  As  an 
underclassman,  this  boy  had  a  good  deal  of  abil- 
ity; but  as  is  normal  for  many  boys,  he  did  not 
always  realize  his  potential  in  several  areas  of 
school  life.  As  chairman  he  was  responsible,  to- 
gether with  a  committee  of  twelve  boys,  for 
supervising  the  dining  room.  This  meant  that 
he  and  his  committee  checked  attendance  at  all 
meals,  and  if  a  boy  were  absent  or  late  a  certain 
number  of  times  it  was  within  their  power  to 
punish  him.  Of  even  more  importance,  the  chair- 
man and  his  committee  were  responsible  for 
proper  behaviour  in  the  dining  room. 

It  was  a  challenging  and  at  times  a  thankless 
task  because  the  dining  room  supervisors  had 
to  be  strict  and  fair  regardless  of  personal  re- 
lationships. This  type  of  job  can  easily  create 
friction  which  did  happen  on  several  occasions. 
Wielding  their  authority  and  using  good  judg- 
ment to  cope  with  these  situations  led  to  a  de- 
velopment of  maturity  in  the  chairman  and  his 
committee. 

A  position  as  a  dormitory  proctor  requires  a 
lad  of  complete  reliability  who  can  not  only 
assist  the  corridor  master  in  carrying  out  his 
duties,  but  who  also  will  set  an  example  for  the 
younger  boys  with  whom  he  is  in  contact.  On 
one  occasion  the  administration  was  hesitant  in 
acceding  to  the  request  of  a  young  man  to  serve 
as  a  proctor  because  this  boy  had  not  been  out- 
standing in  any  way  and  had  not  seemed  par- 
ticularly happy  at  school.  This  case  opened  up 
the  possibility  of  developing  the  boy  by  exposing 
him  to  responsibility.  Happily,  the  assignment 
of  the  boy  as  a  proctor  was  most  successful.  His 
own  career,  which  had  been  less  than  spectacu- 
lar, took  an  upward  turn  as  a  result  of  trying 
to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the 
younger  boys.  Further,  the  satisfaction  gained 
from  his  contribution  made  him  a  much  happier 
and  a  more  mature  individual. 

As  Dean  of  Students  I  can  only  say  that  we 
are  most  enthusiastic  about  this  new  system  of 
student  government  and  think  that  it  is  unique. 
The  Senior  feels  and  is  an  active  member  of  his 
class.  Too,  we  find  that  he  develops  a  real  sense 
of  loyalty  as  a  result  of  his  experience.  Of  even 
more  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
Dummer  student  does  become  a  responsible  in- 
dividual with  an  independence  and  a  maturity 
that  can  only  help  him  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  adult  world. 


The  Athlete 

A.  Macdonald  Murphy 

One  of  the  happy  joroducts  of  the  athletics- 
for-all  program  long  established  at  Governor 
Dummer  is  memory  in  depth.  One  who  has  long 
followed  the  Academy's  athletic  fortunes  will 
remember  the  players  who  were  the  stars  of  their 
time.  He  will  be  tempted  to  hark  back  to  the 
giants  in  the  earth,  the  legendary  heroes  of  rink 
and  field,  track  and  court.  This  temptation  will 
not,  however,  obscure  his  memory  of  boys  who 
made  notable  contributions  to  junior,  and  light- 
weight, and  second  teams.  Hence  his  memo- 
ries will  have  depth  and  texture,  and  he  will 
look  for  the  factor  which  distinguishes  the  Gov- 
ernor Dummer  athlete  at  whatever  level  he  may 
perform. 

To  seek  this  factor  through  a  list  of  athletes 
who  have  represented  their  school  with  distinc- 
tion is  impossible.  The  list  would  be  both  too 
long  and  too  unjust  to  those  whose  names  would 
be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  space.  How- 
ever a  few  random  samples  from  such  an  imagi- 
nary list  might  suggest  the  common  factor.  What 
was  the  quality  which  underlay  the  great  and 
diverse  skills  of  the  Mickey  Walkers,  the  Dick 
Seglers,  the  Nels  Coreys?  What  marked  the  con- 
tinuity between  them  and  the  Hoagues,  Can- 
epas,  Aldreds,  Hickses,  Rosses,  Suttons,  and  Rex- 
es? Indeed,  what  made  the  Flints,  the  Poors, 
the  Wymans,  and  the  Eameses  memorable  — 
even  when  they  played  on  junior  teams?  How- 
ever trite  the  answer,  memory  will  permit  no 
other  one.  It  was  a  very  special  spirit. 

This  spirit  was  characterized  by  a  cheerful 
willingness  to  accept  the  odds  in  any  contest, 
and  a  grim  determination  to  go  all  out  until 
the  final  whistle,  the  last  hurdle,  or  the  fifth  set. 
It  was  characterized  further  by  an  ability  to  tap 
deep  reserves  of  courage  and  endurance  when 
apparently  the  Governor  Dummer  athlete  had 
reached  the  limit  of  his  strength.  It  was  a  spirit 
which  snatched  unexpected  and  last  minute  vic- 
tories, but  which  also  was  most  impressive  in 
defeat.  Finally,  it  was  a  spirit  which  our  friend- 


ly  rivals  most  frequently  remark  and  praise  in 
Governor  Dummer  teams  at  all  levels. 

The  1963-64  season  offered  abundant  proof 
that  this  spirit  is  very  much  alive.  Last  year's 
freshman  football  team  won  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  school  —  and,  incidentally,  of  its  oppo- 
nents —  by  the  way  in  which  it  manifested  these 
very  qualities.  Almost  invariably  outweighed 
and  outmanned,  it  played  with  such  unity,  dash 
and  courage  that  it  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
whole  school.  Furthermore,  no  one  who  heard 
Terry  Golden,  captain  of  the  track  team,  speak 
at  the  letter  award  meeting  is  likely  to  forget 
the  occasion.  Here  was  a  boy  who  had  broken 
his  neck  in  June,  who  was  told  he  miglit  play 
golf  in  the  future  if  he  was  careful,  but  who 
instead  came  back  to  tie  his  amazing  track  rec- 
ords the  very  next  spring.  His  account  of  what 
wearing  the  school  uniform  meant  to  him  moved 
the  student  body  as  it  seldom  has  been  moved. 

The  alumni,  then,  can  rest  content.  The  pres- 
ent Governor  Dummer  athlete  may  find  that  he 
takes  a  smaller  waist  size  than  his  father  wore. 
He  may  be  younger  than  his  father  was  at  the 
same  stage.  He  may  be  involved  in  exotic  sports 
like  wrestling,  lacrosse,  or  cross  country  rather 
than  football  or  baseball.  But  the  shirt  he  wears 
is  the  same  color  that  his  father  wore,  and  the 
spirit  that  moves  him  is  the  same  spirit. 

As  Seen  by  the  Headmaster 

Valleau   Wilkie,  Jr. 

On  June  5,  1965,  yet  another  group  of  seniors 
will  thunder  down  the  Mansion  House  drive  en 
route  to  the  annual  leap  over  the  garden  wall. 
On  their  way  to  "freedom"  most  will  safely 
clear  Mrs.  Wilkie's  flowers,  but  a  few  blossoms 
will  inevitably  fall  victim  to  the  less  athletic 
members.  Flowing  caps  and  gowns  will  be  de- 
posited with  Mr.  Dunning;  the  last  few  belong- 
ings will  be  stuffed  into  station  wagons  and 
trunks;  final  goodbyes  will  be  said;  and  the 
members  of  the  202nd  class  will  become  college 
men. 

The  ritual  remains  much  the  same;  and,  aside 
from  his  haircut,  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
senior  varies  little  from  an  earlier  day.  Mr.  Stone 
says  he  is  still  a  student  first  and  foremost,  prob- 
ably a  bit  more  so  than  was  his  father.  Mr. 
Murphy  reports  on  his  competitive  spirit  which 
matches  that  of  his  predecessors.  However,  I 
believe  there  are  some  significant  trends  in  his 
development,  most  of  which  augur  well  for  the 
future. 

As  Mr.  Navins  has  indicated,  each  senior 
is  assuming  more  responsibility,  both  for  his  own 
well  being  and  that  of  the  school.  He  is  per- 
forming  many   duties    of    a    supervisory    nature 


previously  carried  out  by  members  of  the  facul- 
ty, and  he  is  performing  well  in  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  cases.  The  irresponsibility  of  youth  which 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  refuted  daily  by  many 
actions  of  these  young  men.  Fven  the  difficult 
and  unpleasant  task  of  disciplining  his  peers 
for  minor  offenses  is  carried  out  by  the  senior 
with  firmness  and,  for  the  most  part,  good 
judgment. 

One  of  the  most  significant  characteristics  of 
the  current  senior  is  the  breadth  of  his  interest 
and  knowledge.  Much  of  this  is  the  result  of  in- 
creasing opportunities  available  to  him.  Experi- 
ence in  the  arts  and  exposure  to  national  and 
international  issues  is  to  be  had  both  on  campus 
and  through  various  field  trips.  But  the  impor- 
tant point  is  the  desire  of  numerous  students 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Our 
recent  mock  campaign  and  election,  to  which 
many  students  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time, 
study,  and  thought,  reflects  their  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  issues  in  the  world  around  them. 
Seldom  does  a  visiting  speaker  leave  the  campus 
without  commenting  on  the  knowledge  and  per- 
ception of  a  substantial  group  of  students. 

Finally,  I  would  note  the  search  for  religious 
belief  in  a  changing  world.  The  chapel,  reli- 
gious courses,  and  discussion  groups  are  impor- 
tant to  many.  One  bit  of  evidence  in  support 
of  this  view  has  been  the  attendance  of  approxi- 
mately one  fifth  of  the  student  body  at  a  volun- 
tary, mid-week  vesper  service  in  the  chapel. 

Generalities  are  always  dangerous  and,  in 
some  instances,  inaccurate.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  our  typical  student  is  conscientious 
and  responsible;  he  possesses  strong  loyalties  and 
principles;  the  area  of  his  vision  and  interest 
is  ever  widening;  he  is  more  experienced  and 
well  travelled  than  was  his  father,  and  at  times 
he  seems  more  mature.  He  still  makes  mistakes; 
sometimes  he  is  self-centered  and  thoughtless. 
However,  I  cannot  share  the  view  of  those 
prophets  of  doom  who  fear  for  our  future  in 
the  hands  of  the  younger  generation.  I  suspect 
that  the  Governor  Dummer  boy  will  be  ready 
and  able  to  cope  with  the  complex  world  of 
tomorrow. 
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DEDICATION 

of  the 

THOMPSON  ARTS  CENTER 

Governor  Dunimer  Academy 

Saturday,  October  31,  1964 

Program 
Mr.  Valleau  Wilkie,  Jr.,  Headmaster,  presiding 

Words  of  Acceptance 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Morgan 
Vice  President,  Board  of  Trustees 

Art  in  the  Secondary  School 


Address 


Dr.  Henry  R.  Hope 

Chairman,  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Indiana  University 


Dr.  John  P.  Coolidge 

Director,  Fogg  Art  Museum 

Harvard  University 


Prayer  of  Dedication 


Mr.  Peter  W.  Mercer 
School  Chaplain 


The  Thompson  Arts  Center,  named  in  honor  of  G. 
David  Thompson,  class  of  '54,  fills  a  long-standing  need. 
The  auditorium  is  the  heart  of  the  building.  The  Acade- 
my Players,  the  Glee  Club,  the  Debating  Club,  lectures 
and  concerts  will  no  longer  be  housed  in  make-shift 
quarters.  A  fine  studio  in  the  basement  will  assure  the 
student-artist  an  area  in  which  he  can  work  with  effi- 
ciency and  dignity.  Also,  with  the  addition  of  a  grill, 
the  student  body  in  general  finds  life  to  be  much  more 
pleasurable. 
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the  first  editor 


In  the  fall  of  1904  the  young  son  of  a  Haverhill  lawyer  entered 
Dummer  Academy.  A  member  of  the  baseball,  football,  and  basket- 
ball teams,  he  was  the  first  editor  of  The  Arch  on,  the  vice-president 
and  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  '07.  The  ranking  scholar  of  the 
school  in  his  senior  year,  he  also  won  first  place  in  the  Ambrose 
Prize  Speaking  contest.  Indeed,  the  class  prophecy  foretold  that 
Arthur  H.  Cole  would  be  appointed  by  the  Dummer  Trustees  to 
the  "position  of  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  before  taking  any 
college  examinations."  However,  such  was  not  the  case. 

After  graduating  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1911,  he  entered 
Harvard  and  was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  in  1916.  Following  service  in 
World  War  I  as  a  Captain  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  Dr.  Cole 
returned  to  Harvard  as  a  teacher  of  economics  and  economic  his- 
tory. His  long,  busy  and  rewarding  career  as  author,  editor  and 

teacher  was  recognized   in    1951   when   Bowdoin  College  awarded  Dr.  Cole  an  honorary  degree  as 

Doctor  of  Science. 

It  is  with  pleasure  tempered  with  awe  then  that  your  editor  presents  the  delightful  and  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  Dr.   Cole  —  first  editor  of  The  Archon  —  the  Governor  Dummer  boy  of  1904. 


Arthur   H.   Cole 


The  Founding  of  the  Archon 


by 

Arthur  H.  Cole  '07,  professor  emeritus, 
Harvard  University 


Most  human  institutions,  whether  govern- 
mental, educational,  or  pecuniary,  have  reached 
their  present  positions  by  reason  of  men  who 
looked  sanguinely  forward  to  bigger  and  better 
times.  Governor  Dummer  fortunately  has  en- 
joyed its  share  of  such  individuals.  Quite  prob- 
ably its  precedent  institution,  plain  Dummer 
Academy,  had  fared  less  well,  especially  in  an  era 
—  most  of  the  19th  century  —  marked  by  a  true 
proliferation  of  growth-minded  entrepreneurs  in 
the  nation  at  large.  Possibly  at  one  time  the  con- 
notations of  the  name  "Dummer"  and  the  status 
of  the  academy  as  the  oldest  such  body  in  the 
country  had  seemed  to  its  friends  a  sufficient 
basis  for  attracting  students  to  South  Byfield. 
Perhaps  it  seemed  to  the  headmasters  —  by  1904 
constituting  a  long  and  perfectly  respectable 
row  —  that  an  institution  so  venerable  would 
continue  to  serve  and  survive  without  major 
innovations. 

The  institution  had  continued  to  serve,  and 
serve  well.  The  students  of  1904,  as  I  recall  them 
severally,  had  been  drawn  from  almost  as  many 


communities  in  New  England;  and  my  own  fa- 
ther, a  lawyer  of  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts, 
seemed  not  to  hesitate  in  shipping  me  to  the 
Academy  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Haverhill  high  school  was  faltering  in  its 
pursuit  of  excellence.  Actually  he  felt  the  diver- 
gence in  standards  sufficiently  noteworthy  to 
impose  upon  me  the  tedium  of  "commuting"  to 
the  school  —  an  hour's  journey  each  way  on  an 
interurban  trolley  line.  Happily  Father  did  not 
appreciate  the  social  resources  of  a  trolley  car 
with  its  complement  of  "regular"  passengers  and 
"regular"  operating  men,  nor  the  possibilities  of 
adventure  as  the  day  we  were  nearly  catapulted 
from  our  seats  when  the  motorman  sought  to 
avoid  battle  with  a  family  of  "wood-pussies" 
crossing  the  track,  or  when  we  paused  long 
enough  at  Georgetown  one  morning  for  con- 
ductor Christian  to  rush  into  a  dentist's  office 
and  have  a  tooth  pulled. 

To  be  sure,  the  school  had,  it  appears,  bene- 
fitted materially  in  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
outside,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  decade  after 
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The  Archon  staff  of  1906 

the  deep  depression  of  the  1890's.  A  new  school- 
house,  a  new  library  building,  and  a  dormitory 
envisaged  specifically  for  the  younger  students 
at  the  school  had  been  added  to  its  physical 
equipment  in  the  years  just  prior  to  1906,  while 
the  "farm  house"  across  the  road*  had  been 
renovated  for  the  use  of  older  students.  These 
changes  were,  I  believe,  chiefly  a  contribution 
of  a  certain  Mr.  William  Dudley  Sprague,  who 
reigned  as  headmaster  in  the  years  1904-1906. 
However,  a  visitor  coming  anew  to  the  campus 
in  1906  would  have  gained  the  feeling,  I  think, 
that  everything  at  the  academy  was  conducted 
on  a  low  key.  Surely  that  is  the  quality  in  my 
recollection.  Scholarly  activities  were  stimulated, 
but  what  else  would  one  expect  in  such  an  old 
and  respected  school?  Athletic  activities  were  en- 
couraged but,  it  seemed,  hardly  with  enthusi- 
asm —  perhaps  in  the  tradition  that  young  men 
living  in  the  18th  century  atmosphere  did  not 
lose  their  heads  over  anything.  And  the  same 
was  true  of  prize  speaking,  lectures,  or  other 
events  in  the  educational  community.  I  recall 
the  institution  as  one  of  placidity,  excellent  for 
study,  with  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event 
the  assignment  to  work  off  such  demerits  as  one 
had  acquired  by  some  act  of  omission  or  com- 
mission. In  almost  the  spirit  of  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,  removal  of  each  individual  demerit 
required  the  filling  and  carting  away  of  one 
wheelbarrow  of  sand  from  a  small  hill  that  then 
stood  below  the  Master's  house.  By  the  time  of 

♦Moody  House 


my  graduation,  quite  a  dent  had  been  made  in 
that  hillock. 

It  was  into  this  predominantly  tranquil  scene 
that  Mr.  Leon  Ryther  strode  in  the  summer  of 
1906,  when  Mr.  Sprague  had  resigned  the  mas- 
tership to  take  the  direction  of  a  large  high 
school  in  Melrose.  I  do  not  know  from  what 
school  Mr.  Ryther  had  transferred,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  brought  a  sizable  number  of  its 
students  with  him  —  or  he  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely busy  in  the  summer  of  1906  beating  the 
bushes  for  new  lads.  I  have  a  feeling  that,  in 
common  with  many  another  headmaster  seeking 
to  advance  his  school,  he  offered  concessions  from 
tuition  or  even  living  payments,  for  potential 
additions  to  the  student  body  who  were  desir- 
able from  some  point  of  view.  It  does  seem 
somewhat  strange  to  me  now  that  we  suddenly 
came  up  with  so  many  new  faces  —  and  rather 
useful  bodies  —  on  the  football  team.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  total  quantum  of  students  increased 
notably  that  year;  and  one  surely  could  be 
suspicious  when,  about  March,  there  appeared 
in  the  senior  group  from  nearby  Georgetown,  a 
rather  mature  young  man  who,  oddly  enough, 
proved  to  possess  a  really  good  pitching  arm! 

At  all  events,  this  new  academic  year  of  1906- 
1907  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back,  a  period  of 
unusual  activity  and  excitement.  1  remember  a 
goodly  number  of  noteworthy  visitors,  some  of 
whom  spoke  to  the  student  body;  I  recall  a  visit 
to  a  snuff  factory  then  operating  in  Byfield;* 
and  always  there  was  Mr.  Ryther  exuding  an- 
ticipation of  even  more  delightful  developments 
in  the  future.  Perhaps  some  of  the  glamor  of 
the  year  may  be  grasped  from  the  almost  bizarre 
composition  of  the  football  team  that  autumn 
of  1906.  Here  was  a  small,  reserved  New  Eng- 
land preparatory  school  sporting  a  lineup  with 
a  Brazilian  at  center,  a  Mexican  at  one  tackle, 
a  Cuban  at  fullback,  a  Moseley  of  Boston  play- 
ing one  half-back,  and  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Jr.  the  other. 

It  was  in  this  environment  that  The  Archon 
was  launched.  In  the  summer  of  1906,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  offered  my  father  ex- 
emption of  room  and  board  charges  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  abandon  the  daily  voyages  on  the 
7  a.m.  trolley  car  out  of  Haverhill  in  order  to 
live  at  the  academy  and  manage  a  school  maga- 
zine. Why  Mr.  Ryther  thought  that  the  school 
needed  such  an  organ  I  never  learned;  and  in- 
deed I  recall  precious  little  about  the  details  of 
initiation  or  management  of  the  venture  through 
the  year.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  member  of  the 

♦Editor's  note:  This  snuff  factory,  owned  by  the  family 
of  Benjamin  Pearson  '16  and  his  son  Ben,  Jr.  '44, 
is  still  in  operation. 
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faculty  gave  the  editorial  board  or  me  a  help- 
ing hand.  Undoubtedly  we  did  secure  counsel 
from  a  Newburyport  printer  as  to  format,  use 
of  half-tones  and  the  like,  since  none  of  us 
could  have  had  typographical  experience.  A 
business  manager,  George  H.  Croston,  did  labor 
beside  me,  and  sought  financial  support  from 
well-disposed  business  institutions,  even  though 
quite  surely  Mr.  Ryther  had  to  face  a  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  There  was  a  colleague  named 
Tiffany  who  was  happy  to  design  the  covers  of 
the  individual  numbers  and  to  contribute  orna- 
mental section  headings;  and  I  remember  the 
travail  of  compounding  one  or  more  editorials 
each  month  —  editorials  which  I  trust  no  one 
will  ever  look  at  again  unless  he  desires  to  prove 
conclusively  how  much  more  mature  now  is  a 
lad  of  seventeen. 

I  did  have  a  zealous  group  of  reporters,  eager 
to  be  associated  with  this  new  aspect  of  school 
life.  However,  I  can  assure  you  that  none  of 
them  turned  in  documents  relative  to  the  more 
diverting  and  characteristic,  if  not  the  more  im- 
portant, occurrences  of  the  academic  year.  No 
story,  for  example,  was  inserted  respecting  a 
young  man  from  Virginia  who,  during  inclement 
school  days,  acquired  his  evening  pleasure  with 
a  cigarette  by  placing  a  pillow  deep  in  our  fire- 
place, lying  flat  on  our  floor  with  his  head  on 
the  pillow,  and  expelling  the  smoke  up  the 
chimney.  No  report  was  presented  pertaining  to 
a  bull  frog  race  on  a  study  floor  of  the  Farm 
House,  the  contestants  having  been  borrowed 
from  a  small  pond  that  then  existed  down  near 
the  turnpike,  and  each  entry  being  urged  to 
his  best  efforts  by  any  stimulation  thought  ap- 
propriate by  his  owner.  Happily  the  year's  last 
issue  had  been  produced  before  all  the  seniors 
had  signed  a  round-robin  forbidding  (!)  the 
trustees  from  coming  upon  the  campus  at  com- 
mencement time.  Perhaps  this  last  unrecorded 
episode  needs  a  bit  of  explanation  —  and  the 
explication  ties  in  with  the  general  picture  of 
Dumraer  Academy  under  Mr.  Leon  Ryther,  as 
above  adumbrated.  I  fear  that  the  latter  gentle- 
man, in  his  endeavors  to  lift  the  school  out  of 
its  pre-existing  quietude,  had  been  indifferent  to 
finances.  Perhaps  the  trustees  were  unhappy  at 
Mr.  Ryther 's  bachelor  condition  —  and  thus  the 
absence  of  a  school  mother  free  of  special  School 
expense.  Possibly  he  did  not  get  along  well  with 
the  instructing  staff.  On  the  other  hand,  surely 
the  quality  of  instruction  seems  not  to  have 
suffered  in  his  brief  regime,  since  all  of  us  sen- 
iors who  wished  to  continue  our  education  had 
been  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  at 
the  respective  colleges  and  universities.  At  all 
events,    Mr.    Ryther   was   asked   by    the    trustees 


to  give  up  his  post;  and  we  of  the  student  body 
became  alternately  depressed  and  provoked.  In 
the  end  as  expressing  the  seniors'  exalted  an- 
ger at  the  governing  board,  we  drafted  our 
ultimatum. 

At  any  rate,  the  Academy  survived  our  dis- 
pleasure, the  departure  of  Mr.  Ryther  for  a 
school  in  Concord,  and  even  the  transfer  to  that 
school  of  many  of  his  fond  admirers  in  the 
lower  classes  at  Dummer.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Ingham 
took  over  what  may  well  have  seemed  a  difficult 
situation;  but  the  institution  underwent  a  re- 
birth; and  apparently  it  has  prospered  greatly 
ever  since  that  transitional  year. 

It  clearly  required  more  than  the  continued 
issuance  of  The  Archon  to  restore  the  school  to 
its  earlier  level  and  push  it  still  higher;  but  per- 
haps that  fragment  from  Mr.  Ryther's  brief  ten- 
ancy of  the  Master's  post  was  worth  preserving. 
Possibly  many  young  men  have  gained  some 
urge  for  authorship,  even  some  competence  in 
scriptoral  expression,  through  the  task  of  direct- 
ing the  welfare  of  this  periodical,  even  as  per- 
haps did  the  first  editor.  Surely  he  has  not  quit 
efforts  to  put  thoughts  on  paper  in  the  period, 
almost  sixty  years,  since  he  functioned  so  naively 
in  that  role. 


DUMMER    ACADEMY    FOOTBALL    SQUAD,    1906 

Randall,    sub  b     Coach,    McTernan     Carver,  c 

Young,  sub  c     Sosa.lg     Sanford.rt     Cole,  le 

Lord.rg   Lamson.rhb    Moseley  (Capt.)  It   Ambrose,  fb   Washington,  lhb 

Dean.qb     Ingalls,  re    (Mgr.) 


POELTRY:    the  emotional  and  intense  re-creation  of 

man  and  his  experience 


JAMES  C.  WAUGH  '44  is  a  teacher  of  English 
and  a  coach  at  the  Lawrenceville  School  in  New 
Jersey.  He  is  also  a  poet.  To  all  three  areas  — 
the  classroom,  the  athletic  field  and  in  poetry 
he  brings  a  high  degree  of  imagination,  a  rare 
sensitivity,  and  a  contagious  enthusiasm  and 
sense  of  humor. 

After  graduation  from  Williams  College,  Ji?n 
taught  for  twelve  years  at  the  Groton  School  as 
a  member  of  the  English  Department.  For  two 
summers  he  attended  the  Tufts  Workshop  in 
poetry  which  was  run  by  the  late  John  Holmes 
and  Philip  Broth.  Just  prior  to  his  joining  the 
Lawrenceville  faculty,  he  was  a  visiting  Re- 
search Fellow  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Here  he  also  served  as  an  assistant  to 
Miss  Josephine  Miles  in  her  poetry  writing 
course. 


FISHERMAN* 


The  fog,  has, 

at  last,  closed  in. 

The  reef  of  seals 

barking  somewhere 

to  windward  is  muffled 

in  gauze.  Six 

bloody  mackerel 

stare  in  the  bilge. 

My  lines  are  all 

fouled  and  my  painter 

is  trailing  astern. 

I  have  tied  nothing 

but  half-hitches. 

Now,  tired 

of  sculling,  I 

have  let  go  the  oars 

and  drift  with  the  groundswells 

toward  where  I  hear 

them  breaking, 

at  last,  on  something. 

*Printed  through   the   courtesy  of   the 
Minnesota  Review 


INTRODUCTORY 


ALGEBRA 


I  watch  Sam  Walker  shamble 
into  class.  The  studied  silence  palls. 
"Last  time  we  learned  to  simplify 
radicals  in  two  specific  ways  — 
by  removing  factors  and  by 

reducing  the  order."  But  that 
was  yesterday.  Now  what  have  I 
to  teach  him,  who,  a  mere  half  hour 
after  school  found  his  father 

face  down  in  his  backyard  flower 

garden  biting  a  silver 
revolver.  And  I  hope  that  he 
will  pardon  while  I  witlessly 
attempt  to  further  a  concept 

of  zero.  "Today,  boys,  we 

will  try  to  simplify  in  still 
another  way.  Let's  see  if  we 
can  make  divisors  rational." 

My  hard  chalk  screeches  on  the  board 
and  breaks  amid  its  banal 

computation.  Sunlight  pelts 
in  through  the  windows.  We  remove 
factors  and  reduce  order,  glad 

to  make  divisors  real;  Sam  Walker 
doodles  circles  on  his  pad. 
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A  Coach  Outlines  Defensive  Responsibilities  to 

His  Middle  Guard* 

For  J.  T.  D. 

Assume  your  defensive  stance; 

By  now  that  should  be  second  nature. 

Play  head  on  their  center 

And  expect  to  encounter  three  variations. 

These  three  variations  are  probably  all  you  will  meet. 

First,  you  may  be  checked  by  their  center. 

Stand  him  up  with  your  forearm 

And  then  react  to  his  head. 

There's  no  reason  at  all 

Why  you  should  be  checked  by  their  center. 

He  has,  after  all,  to  center  the  ball. 

You  cannot  allow  yourself  to  be  blocked  by  one  man 

Who  first  has  to  center  the  ball. 

You  must  also  expect  to  be  powered, 

And  then  you'll  be  one  against  two. 

You  have  got  to  try  to  split  through, 

And  this  is  best  done  by  breaking  the  post, 

Who  in  your  situation  will  still  be  the  center, 

Who  still  has  to  center  the  ball. 

React  to  the  pressure, 

And  remember,  roll  out  only  when  desperate, 

For  it  means  the  loss  of  four  yards  at  the  least 

Which  we  cannot  afford  to  surrender. 

And  last,  expect  to  be  trapped. 

You  can  be  trapped  by  the  guards  or  the  tackles 

If  their  center  pulls  out  of  the  line. 

Don't  penetrate  deep  if  you  meet  no  resistance, 

Stay  low  and  look  for  the  trap. 

I'll  repeat  these  again. 

You  may  be  checked  or  powered  or  trapped. 

But  you  must  own  all  the  ground  inside  their  guards. 

Our  tackles  key  on  their  tackles 

And  are  conscious  of  plays  run  outside. 

Pay  no  attention  to  flankers; 

You  must  stop  dives,  draws,  counters,  sneaks, 

And  anything  else  that  comes  up  the  middle, 

For  the  middle  is  ground  we  must  hold. 

If  you  do  not  react, 

They'll  go  straight  to  our  safety, 

And  we  do  not  expect  him  to  plug  up  the  line. 

So  get  in  a  comfortable  stance  and  play  head  on  their  center, 

And  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  checked,  or  powered,  or  trapped. 

*Printed  in  the  May-June  1961  issue  of  The  Humanist. 
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A  Year  at  Eton 


Peter  P.  Morrin,  II  *63 

Over  the  past  eight  years  Governor  Dummer  boys  have  shown 
increased  interest  in  the  International  Schoolboy  Fellowship 
program  sponsored  and  operated  by  the  English-Speaking  Union. 
Such  people  as  Donald  Dunsford  56,  Frank  Dickerson  57,  John 
Catlett  '59,  Alan  Booth  '61,  Ranny  Langenbach  '63  and  William 
Poole  '64  have  all  been  most  enthusiastic  about  their  year  in 
an  English  public  school.  Peter  Morrin  '63,  now  a  freshman  at 
Harvard,  writes  about  his  year  at  Eton  and  what  it  has  meant 
to  him. 


In  December  of  1963,  Ranny  Langenbach  and 
I  applied  for  English-Speaking  Union  Schoolboy 
Fellowships  in  order  to  spend  a  year  at  a  British 
school.  An  interview  conducted  by  five  head- 
masters at  Phillips  Academy  in  early  March  cre- 
ated what  seemed  to  be  a  period  of  interminable 
suspense.  Finally,  in  late  April,  we  were  relieved 
and  elated  to  hear  that  we  had  both  been  accept- 
ed. Ran,  who  had  requested  a  school  in  London, 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  to  go  to  Dul- 
wich  School  in  a  London  suburb.  I  had  not 
specified  what  sort  of  school  I  would  like  and 
was  flabbergasted  to  learn  that  I  was  to  spend 
a  year  at  Eton  College. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  school  atmos- 
phere that  differed  more  from  Governor  Dum- 
mer than  did  Eton.  Situated  beside  the  Thames, 
opposite  Windsor  Castle,  Eton  is  a  picture  of  an 
American's  view  of  what  England  should  be.  A 
narrow  street  of  small,  quaint  shops  leads  to  the 
school  itself.  The  central  buildings  date  from 
the  school's  founding  by  Henry  V  in  1440;  and 
the  chapel  ranks  with  that  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
perpendicular  Gothic  style.  The  cloisters  and 
central  hall,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Christopher 
Wren. 

I  was  the  first  exchange  student  that  Eton  has 
ever  had,  and  also  the  only  boy  who  was  wholly 
American.  Wild  reports  preceded  my  arrival. 
Apparently  I  was  expected  to  be  able  to  run  a 
four-minute  mile,  an  expectation  which  proved 
most  embarrassing.  In  any  case,  I  was  duly  signed 
in  and  registered  with  the  rest  of  the  "new  boys." 
Fond  parents  watching  their  twelve  or  thirteen 
year-old  sons  register  seemed  surprised  to  see 
someone  six  foot  three  inches  tall  in  the  midst 
of  a  long  line.  My  housemaster  related  another 
incident  that  occurred  shortly  after  I  had  ar- 
rived. A  teacher  had  telephoned  him  asking  why 


"Morrin  hadn't  showed  up  for  choirboy  try- 
outs,"  and  "tutor"  replied  that  since  I  was 
eighteen  years  old  my  voice  had  probably  al- 
ready broken. 

The  school  dress  of  the  Etonian  is  unique  to 
say  the  least:  a  morning  coat,  striped  trousers, 
black  waistcoat  and  stiff  collar  with  white  tie. 
I  readily  adjusted  to  this,  however,  since  every- 
one else  was  wearing  the  same  thing.  The  tail 
coat  became  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  old  jackets 
and  khakis.  Later  when  I  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Eton  Society,  the  school  prefects,  I  was 
entitled  to  wear  black  and  white  checked  trou- 
sers, a  fancy  silk  vest  and  a  tail  coat  trimmed  in 
braid.  Also,  a  member  of  the  Eton  Society  is 
expected  to  wear  a  fresh  carnation  in  his  button- 
hole every  day. 

If  school  dress  seems  strange  to  an  American, 
school  discipline  was  even  stranger.  Rules  were 
basically  enforced  by  the  house  prefect  system. 
Each  house  had  a  "debating  society"  or  organi- 
zation of  junior  prefects,  and  over  it  the  "libra- 
ry," consisting  of  the  five  most  responsible  boys 
in  the  house.  The  "captain  of  the  house"  held 
the  highest  authority  within  the  dormitory  and 
was  generally  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  dis- 
cipline. Punishments  were  usually  decided  upon 
by  the  Captain  of  the  House  and  included  fining 
and  "caning,"  or  beating.  Beatings  with  the  birch 
rod  were  seldom  administered  and  then  only 
for  the  most  serious  breaches  of  conduct.  Far 
more  common  was  the  sixpence  fine,  imposed 
for  bad  table  manners,  dirty  shoes,  a  messy 
room,  or  loud  noise.  Rules  were  strict,  but  fair; 
and  I  left  England  won  over  to  the  nearly 
monastic  system  of  school  justice.  As  for  caning, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive punishment  than  its  Governor  Dummer 
counterpart,  suspension. 

The  Eton  Society  was  the  top  rank  for  students 
in  the  school  hierarchy.  This  organization  of 
school  prefects  was  responsible  for  maintaining 
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order  among  all  students  outside  the  houses.  The 
society,  which  was  nicknamed  "Pops,"  had  a 
strong  social  function  as  well.  Like  a  fraternity, 
it  was  self-elective,  and  to  be  a  member  was 
quite  an  honor  since,  out  of  a  school  of  1,200, 
only  twenty  were  chosen.  Past  members  include 
Gladstone,  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  Jo  Grim- 
mond,  the  Liberal  Party  leader,  and  the  late  Ian 
Fleming.  "Pops'  "  clubroom,  to  which  only  mem- 
bers were  admitted,  was  furnished  with  green 
leather  easy  chairs  and  old  oak  tables  upon 
which  former  members  had  left  their  family 
crests  imprinted  in  wax  seals.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  there  was  a  special  elevated  chair,  the  use 
of  which  was  reserved  for  the  President  of  the 
Society.  I  cannot  help  but  contrast  the  oligar- 
chical Eton  Society  and  the  democratic  senior 
class  at  Governor  Duramer  in  their  handling  of 
responsibility! 

An  adjunct  to  the  school  system  of  hierarchy 
at  Eton  was  the  practice  of  "fagging,"  whereby 
the  youngest  boys  are  made  to  serve  members  of 
their  house  library.  Since  I  was  never  subjected 
to  fagging  myself,  I  received  only  the  benefits 
of  this  tradition  rather  than  its  troublesome 
duties.  The  fag's  daily  life  was  complicated  by 
such  tasks  as  straightening  his  fagmaster's  room, 
cooking  his  tea,  running  his  errands,  and  shining 
his  shoes.  Needless  to  say,  the  members  of  the 
house  library  led  a  privileged  existence! 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  the 
American  independent  school  and  the  English 
public  school  lies  in  the  academic  area.  Courses 
are  geared  to  university  admission,  just  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  However,  college  en- 
trance in  England  is  based  on  the  results  of 
standardized  examinations  administered  by  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  The  tests  are  predicated 
on  a  set  curriculum,  and  an  intensive  knowl- 
edge of  one's  subject  is  expected.  Students  be- 
gin to  "major"  in  a  particular  subject  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Fortified  with  Mr.  Sperry's  cours- 
es, I  chose  history. 

Classes  tended  to  be  quite  formal;  most,  in 
fact,  were  closer  to  lectures  than  the  seminars 
I  was  accustomed  to  at  Governor  Duramer.  All 
of  my  teachers  were  excellent,  but  I  did  miss 
the  closer  student-master  relationship  so  preva- 
lent in  South  Byfield.  Background  reading  in 
history  tended  to  be  culturally  broader  than  any 
I  had  encountered  in  the  United  States.  For  in- 
stance, the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  an  Etonian 
himself,  were  read  in  studying  the  late  eight- 
eenth century.  No  more  than  a  period  of  fifty 
or  seventy-five  years  was  ever  covered  as  a  topic 
in  any  one  term. 


The  British  curriculum  I  believe  might  well 
suffer  from  its  necessary  early  specialization;  but 
in  terms  of  actual  knowledge,  the  English  stu- 
dent acquires  a  larger  amount  than  his  American 
counterpart.  At  Eton,  though,  no  one  really  had 
to  work  very  hard.  Each  student  had  from  eight 
to  ten  classes  a  week  in  his  subject  of  speciali- 
zation; therefore,  less  homework  was  required 
than  in  the  United  States. 

No  article  about  an  English  school  should 
neglect  to  mention  sports.  An  attempt  is  made, 
it  would  seem,  to  continue  formalism  in  dress 
during  athletics;  shorts  are  almost  invariably 
flannel,  and  a  tweed  jacket  must  be  worn  in 
walking  to  and  from  the  famous  playing  fields. 

Thus  attired,  I  was  introduced  to  the  com- 
plexities of  rugby,  rowing,  squash  and  cricket, 
as  well  as  Eton's  own  games,  the  Field  game, 
Fives,  and  the  Wall  game.  The  Field  game, 
played  only  at  Eton,  is  a  combination  of  rugby 
and  soccer.  Fives  is  a  type  of  handball;  the  shape 
of  a  Fives  court  is  derived  from  the  form  of  the 
side  of  the  chapel.  Apparently  the  game  devel- 
oped from  some  boys'  habit  of  tossing  a  ball 
on  the  way  to  morning  church.  But  the  Wall 
game  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  Eton 
sports.  It  is  best  compared  to  a  football  scrim- 
mage on  a  rainy  day,  with  the  emphasis  on 
blocking.  No  one  has  ever  actually  scored  in  the 
past  hundred  years  in  this  sport,  and  the  rules 
of  the  game  read  like  a  complex  of  government 
statutes  on  the  formation  of  a  corporation.  Two 
teams  line  up  at  right  angles  to  a  high  brick 
wall;  the  objective  is  to  shove  one's  opponents 
back  towards  the  end  of  the  wall  that  they  are 
defending.  Play  begins  when  the  ball  is  placed 
next  to  the  wall;  knuckling  one's  opponent  in 
the  face  is  permissible,  as  is  smearing  mud  in 
his  eyes.  The  most  important  game  of  the  year 
is  played  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  when  the  head- 
master umpires,  wearing  a  top  hat.  Except  for 
Eton's  own  games,  all  sports  had  an  intramural 
and  inter-school  flavor.  I  was  pleased  to  find, 
however,  that  the  emphasis  in  England  was  more 
on  fun  than  competition  and  victory;  yet  no 
one  could  deny  that  sports  were  taken  seriously. 

I  feel  that  my  year  in  England  was  a  valuable 
one.  To  begin  with,  I  was  able  to  examine 
British  life  from  many  different  viewpoints  and 
thus  learn  to  understand  an  entirely  different 
sort  of  society.  Since  I  have  only  concerned  my- 
self here  with  school,  I  fear  that  I  have  neglect- 
ed many  additional  areas  of  interest.  Valuable 
as  it  was,  Eton  was  only  part  of  my  year's  ex- 
perience. Never  has  a  year  been  as  meaningful 
and  as  rich  as  this  past  one. 
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On  Campus 


This  fall  three  new  courses  were  added  to  the 
curriculum.  Music  Theory  and  Appreciation  is 
being  taught  by  Mr.  Jeff  Cook,  a  part-time  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  A  student  of  conducting  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  Northwestern  University, 
Mr.  Cook  is  also  instructing  at  the  North  and 
South  Shore  branches  of  the  Conservatory.  In 
addition  to  his  course  in  Music  Theory  at  Gov- 
ernor Dummer,  he  is  running  the  Music  Ensem- 
ble group. 

German  5  and  Advanced  Chemistry  have  been 
offered  to  fill  the  needs  of  two  individual  boys. 
The  German  course  is  a  tutorial  major  in  which 
the  boy  works  mainly  on  his  own.  The  Chem- 
istry course  on  the  other  hand  is  a  minor  which 
goes  into  the  theoretical  aspects  of  this  science. 
Spatial  relationships  between  molecules  consti- 
tutes the  core  of  the  work  with  a  later  emphasis 
on  Qualitative  Analysis. 

•JF  *n*  rlr  tt 

Six  new  men  were  added  to  the  faculty  for 
this  year.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Ball,  a  native  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  is  teaching  Spanish  and  living  in 
Ingham  I.  A  National  Merit  Award  winner,  he 
was  the  ranking  scholar  in  his  class  for  two  years 
as  well  as  being  the  recipient  of  the  Yale  Fresh- 
man Award.  Prior  to  his  graduation  from  Yale 
in  1964,  Mr.  Ball  spent  the  winter  of  1963  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland. 


After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1960,  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Gendron  spent  a  year  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  as  a  graduate  student  in  linguistics.  Re- 
turning to  this  country,  he  taught  for  a  year 
at  the  Portland  High  School  in  Portland,  Maine. 
He  is  teaching  French  and  Spanish  and  living 
on  Perkins  III. 

Mr.  Norman  P.  James  is  the  nephew  of  Nor- 
man P.  James  '39.  Raised  and  educated  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Ecole 
Internationale  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  prior  to 
entering  Princeton.  After  graduation  in  1963,  he 
taught  for  a  year  at  the  Milford  School  in  Con- 
necticut. He  spent  this  past  summer  working 
under  an  International  Summer  Study  grant  at 
Salzburg  University  in  Germany.  Mr.  James 
teaches  German  and  lives  on  Commons  III. 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Leavitt  is  the  husband  of  the 
former  Janet  Murphy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Macdonald  Murphy  of  the  faculty.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Amherst  College  in  1964,  Mr.  Leavitt  has 
taught  summers  in  the  St.  Paul's  School  Ad- 
vanced Studies  Program.  He  replaces  Mr.  Cool- 
idge  who  is  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Mathematics  Department.  Mr.  Leavitt  plans 
to  return  to  college  next  year  in  order  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  in  mathematics. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Mercer  is  a  graduate  of  Dickin- 
son College  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School.  He  is  the  school 
chaplain,  and  in  addition  to  teaching  the  cours- 
es in  religion  he  will  assist  in  coaching  basketball 
and  track. 


Mr.  Smink,  Mr.  Leavitt,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Mercer,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Gendron 
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After  attending  the  McDonough  School  in 
Maryland,  Mr.  Douglas  I.  Smink  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Lee  and  successfully  pursued 
a  Master's  degree  at  Duke  University.  His  pre- 
vious teaching  experience  was  at  the  Burlington 
School  in  Virginia  and  at  Worcester  Academy. 
A  member  of  the  English  Department,  Mr. 
Smink  is  an  accomplished  musician  who  has  a 
deep  interest  in  progressive  jazz  and  has  organ- 
ized a  band  since  his  arrival  at  school. 
#  #  #  # 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation 
reported  that  Alan  L.  Chase  of  Newburyport, 
Russell  E.  Thomas  of  Greencastle,  Indiana  and 
H.  Richard  Wait,  III  of  Skaneateles,  New  York 
are  semifinalists  in  the  program.  In  addition 
Bradshaw  N.  Dorsey,  Jeffrey  H.  Kane,  John  C. 
Koutsos,  Bradford  C.  Lister,  Brian  Merry,  Thom- 
as L.  O'Dea,  Peter  B.  Sargent,  Mark  Starr,  and 
David  B.  Sullivan  all  received  Letters  of  Com- 
mendation. 

•Jt*  *Jf  t(*  *H" 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  the  Thomp- 
son Arts  Center  and  the  renovation  of  Parsons 
Schoolhouse  by  alumnus  Brownie  Taylor  '50, 
many  smaller  but  necessary  repairs  to  the  school 
plant  were  made  during  the  summer.  Two  of 
the  four  tennis  courts  at  the  Farmhouse  and 
the  two  behind  Peirce  were  completely  recon- 
structed and  topped  with  a  one-inch  cork  sur- 
face. A  new  well  field  was  drilled  in  the  woods 
behind  Roy  Ohrn's  house  on  Faculty  Lane.  In 
addition  to  lessening  the  strain  on  the  existing 
wells,  the  new  supply  is  very  soft,  a  blessing 
gratefully  received  by  faculty  wives. 

In  Peirce  Hall  a  new  boiler  replaced  three  ob- 
solete ones.  Also  the  retirement  of  West  Peirce 
as  a  classroom  meant  that  this  room  could  be 
turned  into  a  TV  and  game  room.  New  car- 
peting and  furniture  also  grace  a  newly  made 
recreation  room  in  the  basement  of  Ingham 
House. 

In  Phillips  Building  Mr.  Stone  and  his  sec- 
retary Mrs.  Metcalf  are  now  ensconced  in  new 
quarters.  Mrs.  Metcalf  is  in  the  former  book- 
store while  Mr.  Stone  is  to  be  found  in  a  newly 
renovated  version  of  the  old  bookkeeping  office. 
Additionally,  the  coatroom  opposite  Mr.  Dun- 
ning's  office  has  been  turned  into  a  Faculty 
Room. 

Like  work  on  Route  128,  additions  and  cor- 
rections to  the  sewage  system  just  go  on  and  on. 
When  school  opened  in  September  the  campus 
resembled  the  trenches  in  France  during  World 
War  I.  The  result  has  been  the  retirement  of 
the  Bowl  as  a  game  field  for  this  year,  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  fine  lawns  in  the  center  of  the 
campus  and  the  laying  of  new  walks. 


A  new  year  in  a  preparatory  school  usually 
produces  a  new  fad.  The  latest  "in"  activity  on 
the  Governor  Dummer  scene  is  skateboarding,  a 
somewhat  hazardous  but  dry  equivalent  of  surf- 
boarding.  While  varsity  coaches  watch  in  horror, 
the  truly  athletic  young  man  finds  that  he  can 
make  it  from  Commons  to  the  dining  hall  in  ten 
seconds  Hat  with  nary  a  stop  nor  spill. 

#  *  #  # 

The  National  elections  aroused  a  flurry  of 
activity  on  campus  this  fall.  All  bulletin  boards 
were  covered  with  posters,  pictures,  and  party 
releases.  The  student  himself  was  adorned  with 
various  sized  buttons,  some  of  which  advocated 
Landon,  Wilkie,  and  Dewey. 

In  an  attempt  to  aid  the  student  in  a  knowl- 
edgeable choice  in  a  mock  election,  two  outside 
speakers  were  enlisted.  Mr.  Howard  Whitmore, 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  Flarvard  Business 
School  who  was  campaigning  for  his  father, 
Mr.  Howard  Whitmore,  II  in  his  race  against 
Ted  Kennedy,  presented  the  Republican  side. 
Democratic  views  were  aired  by  Mr.  William 
McCormick,  a  student  at  the  Boston  College 
Law  School.  Both  speakers  were  well  versed  in 
state  and  national  politics,  and  both  urged  the 
Governor  Dummer  boy  to  commit  himself  to 
political  activity. 

On  October  27,  a  rally  was  held  in  the  audi- 
torium. Speaking  for  the  Republicans  were 
Henry  Horenstein  and  Donald  Crocker.  Demo- 
cratic advocates  were  Mark  Starr  and  Dave  Shep- 
pard.  In  the  balloting  which  followed  the  rally, 
President  Johnson  defeated  Senator  Goldwater 
by  a  vote  of  127  to  118. 

#  #         *         # 

Mr.  William  H.  Sperry,  chairman  of  the 
History  Department,  was  awarded  a  William 
Robertson  Coe  Fellowship  for  summer  study  at 
Stanford  University.  As  one  of  sixteen  public 
and  independent  school  teachers,  he  participated 
in  a  seminar  which  studied  recent  historiograph- 
ic  trends  in  American  history.  Dr.  Carl  Degler, 
a  visiting  professor  from  Vassar  College,  headed 
the  group.  The  results  of  Mr.  Sperry 's  program 
of  study  are  currently  serving  as  the  basis  of  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  History  Department. 

tF  "7P  w  *Jt 

Early  in  the  fall  the  Headmaster  announced 
plans  to  build  a  new  dormitory.  Designed  to 
house  thirty-six  boys,  the  building  will  be  lo- 
cated just  east  of  Ingham  House  and  will  have 
a  two-floor  faculty  apartment  on  each  end.  The 
faculty  residences  will  be  constructed  of  brick 
while  the  dormitory  proper  will  be  clapboard. 

A  common  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the 
dormitory  will  break  the  long  corridor  effect. 
Each  half  of  the  building  will   contain  a   first 
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floor  lounge  and  a  recreation  room  in  the  base- 
ment. Special  lockers  in  the  basement  are  to  be 
installed  for  added  storage  space.  The  boys' 
rooms  will  all  be  singles  and  have  built-in 
dresser  and  desk  combinations. 

Present  plans  call  for  occupancy  in  September 
of  1965  when  school  opens. 


On  October  31,  Governor  Dummer  held  its 
largest  Parents'  Day  ever,  as  an  estimated  475 
parents  and  guests  gathered  for  the  day's  activi- 
ties. The  period  from  9:45  to  11:15  a.  m.  was 


set  aside  for  conferences  between  parents  and 
teachers.  At  10:30  Mr.  Stone  met  with  the  par- 
ents of  seniors  to  discuss  the  many  and  varied 
problems  of  college  admissions. 

Following  the  dedication  of  the  Thompson 
Arts  Center,  a  buffet  luncheon  was  served  in 
the  Alumni  Gymnasium.  The  afternoon's  activi- 
ties consisted  of  athletic  contests  in  soccer  and 
football  with  only  the  freshmen  winning  their 
game  with  the  Emerson  School.  A  reception  in 
the  Phillips  Building  followed  the  game,  giving 
the  parents  a  final  opportunity  to  confer  with 
their  boys'  teachers. 


ART  SHOW 

In  order  to  amplify  the  interest  in  creativity 
manifested  by  the  dedication  of  the  Thompson 
Arts  Center,  an  area  in  the  addition  to  Parsons 
Schoolhouse  has  been  given  over  to  the  display 
of  original  works  of  art.  The  Parsons  School- 
house  Gallery  provides  approximately  seventy 
lineal  wall-feet  and  considerable  floor  space  for 
the  showing  of  painting,  graphics,  photographs, 
and  sculpture  to  the  Governor  Dummer  commu- 
nity. Non-exotic  plants,  slate-concrete  block  ta- 
bles, and  dramatic  lighting  complete  the  decor. 

The  opening  show  ("Now  and  .  .  .  Then:  The 
Collector's  Changing  Taste:  1929-1964")  probes 
the  growth  of  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  at  Andover. 
The  contrast  between  Gaston  La  Chaise's  Head 
of  a  Woman  which  is  a  strongly  personal  yet 
essentially  literal  rendering  of  the  human  an- 
atomy —  a  "then,"  and  Michael  James's  abstract 
wood-iron  Pieta  —  a  "now"  strikes  a  simultane- 
ously true  and  false  note.  The  balance  of  the 
show  surprises  and  disappoints  those  who  have 
come  to  prove  a  point  rather  than  to  look.  For 
instance,  the  romantic  landscapist  finds  that  the 
Addison  Gallery  opened  with  The  Swale  by 
A.  H.  Wyant  (a  Hudson  River  School  descend- 
ant) and  added  another  Wyant,  Sketch  in  Adi- 
rondacks,  in  1963.  In  all,  "Now  and  .  .  .  Then" 
brings  the  work  of  some  fifteen  artists,  ranging 
from  Josef  Albers  to  John  La  Farge,  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  school. 

Three  major  attractions  are  planned  each 
year:  a  museum-oriented  exhibition  in  the  fall; 
a  one  or  two-man  show  devoted  to  contempo- 
rary artists  in  the  winter;  and  a  display  of  Gov- 
ernor Dummer  Academy  student  work  in  the 
spring.  Considering  all  this,  it  might  not  be  too 
inaccurate  to  say  that  Back  Bay  is  merely  an 
extension  of  Rowley  Inlet.  Or,  that  Newbury's 
dimensions  are  growing. 


FINL  ARTS  THLATLR 

A  16mm  movie  series  for  the  fall  and  winter 
terms  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  L.  Manlius 
Sargent.  Composed  of  foreign  language  films, 
old  time  comedies  and  an  assortment  of  other 
movies,  the  program  will  be  presented  in  the 
Thompson  Arts  Center.  Alumni  in  the  North 
Shore  Area  are  invited  to  attend. 

Wednesday,  November  18,  6:15  p.  m. 
Lazarillo    (Spanish) 

Tuesday,  November  24,  6:45  p.  m. 
Comedies  of  W.  C.  Fields, 
Robert  Benchley, 
Laurel  and  Hardy 

Sunday,  December  6,  3:30  p.  m. 
Rififi    (French) 

Tuesday,  January  12,  6:45  p.  m. 
A  Visit  to  Picasso 

Sunday,  January  17,  3:30  p.  m. 
On  the  Waterfront 

Sunday,  January  31,  3:30  p.  m. 

Ballad  of  a  Soldier    (Russian) 

Tuesday,  February  9,  6:45  p.  m. 
America's  Cup  Races 

Sunday,  February  28,  3:30  p.  m. 

Triumph  of  the  Will    (German) 
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helping  people  help  themselves 


After  graduation  from  Hamilton,  Bob  Dictz  '59  underwent  Peace  Corps  training  for  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  is  now  situated  in  La  Plata,  Colombia.  The  following  excerpts  from  letters  to  his  family  are 
filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  committed  to  an  ideal.  Since  Bob  Dietz  is  no  starry- 
eyed  idealist,  the  humor,  the  frustrations,  the  hopes  produced  by  this  type  of  experience  are  also 
present. 


Letters  from  Colombia 


February  14,  1964 


Dear  Family: 


We've  been  in  the  field  less  than  a  week,  yet  the  pace  we've  been  setting  is  almost  beyond  belief.  I 
could  not  have  asked  for  a  better  site,  but  the  work  to  be  done  scares  me  to  death.  When  we  were 
assigned  the  site,  we  were  told  it  was  probably  the  best  one  in  Colombia  —  meaning  that  it  had 
been  the  most  successful  as  community  development  projects  go.  Fortunately  they  asked  the  boy  who 
was  most  responsible  for  its  success  to  stay  on  for  several  weeks  longer  to  introduce  us  to  the  com- 
munities he  and  others  had  been  working  in.  Having  been  here  less  than  a  week,  I  can  see  why  he 
was  so  successful.  He  knows  everyone  and  everyone  knows  him.  We  got  to  the  site  last  Tuesday  and 
haven't  stopped  meeting  people.  It  frightens  me  when  I  think  of  all  of  them  and  that  I'm  expected 
to  recognize  and  greet  them  when  I  see  them  again.  I'm  petrified  by  my  Spanish,  but  I  suppose  in  time 
it  will  come.  I  don't  understand  a  lot  of  what  is  said  which  scares  me  even  more  since  we  have  made 
dates  to  return  to  various  veredas  we've  visited  to  get  them  going  on  various  projects  these  people 
have  started  or  want  to  start.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  step  into  a  situation  like  this.  The  people  in 
the  veredas  have  come  to  have  complete  trust  and  confidence  in  Jim,  and  they  expect  us  to  carry  on 
in  the  same  capacity.  The  fact  we  don't  speak  the  language  with  anywhere  near  the  facility  Jim  has 
and  don't  have  the  foggiest  notion  how  to  build  a  bridge  or  a  school  leads  me  to  wonder  how  we 
are  going  to  get  along.  Once  Jim  leaves  and  we  are  forced  out  on  our  own,  I  guess  we'll  learn  — 
hopefully  quickly  and  effectively. 

Our  house  is  off  the  plaza  —  just  one  of  the  doors  in  a  long  line  of  doors.  The  house  is  one 
lengthy  hallway  or  porch  with  two  enclosed  stalls  at  the  opposite  end  —  one  the  coldwater  shower, 
the  other  the  toilet.  Whenever  the  toilet  is  flushed  a  person  taking  a  shower  must  wait  three  or 
four  minutes  for  the  water  to  return.  There  are  four  rooms  opening  into  the  hallway-porch.  Andy 
Montgomery  and  I  were  assigned  here,  and  there  is  one  other  volunteer.  The  ceiling  in  all  the  rooms 
is  about  14  feet  high,  and  in  my  room  there  are  two  slits  for  windows.  They  measure  about  six  by 
fifteen  inches,  and  are  about  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ceiling.  They  are  just  holes  —  no  win- 
dows or  screens,  and  since  this  is  the  bug  season  moths  come  in  by  droves.  I'm  going  to  get  screens 
to  cover  them  because  I  hate  turning  the  light  out  at  night  and  having  bugs  land  all  around 
me.  Then  I  awaken  in  the  morning  and  find  I've  squashed  a  good  number  —  most  pleasant.  My  bed 
at  one  time  had  the  semblance  of  springs.  When  I  arrived  the  bed  was  just  one  big  trough.  I  took 
one  night  of  that  and  then  put  boards  in.  Now  the  bed  is  flat  but  very  hard.  I  have  a  makeshift 
closet  of  cardboard  and  there  is  also  a  rickety  table  which  is  covered  with  stuff  at  the  moment.  We 
put  iodine   in  all   the  water  to  kill   the  bugs.   I  don't  know  if  I'll  ever  get  used  to  the  taste  .... 

Jim  was  responsible  for  getting  them  to  build  their  school  and  to  set  up  a  cooperative.  The  peo- 
ple had  gone  just  so  far  in  setting  the  poles  up,  and  they  were  waiting  for  Jaime  to  tell  them 
where  to  put  them.  They  know  how  to  do  it,  but  they  need  and  want  encouragement.  If  this  is  given, 
they  go  right  ahead  and  do  the  work.  It  really  gives  you  a  good  feeling.  We've  run  into  this  same  sit- 
uation in  all  the  veredas  we've  visited.  When  we  went  to  Topa  the  people  came  out  in  droves  to 
meet  Jim.  He  had  been  working  with  them  to  build  an  aqueduct  and  hadn't  been  there  in  six  or  eight 
weeks.  Their  reaction  was  they  knew  Jaime  hadn't  forgotten  them.  They  had  built  the  aqueduct  as 
far  as  the  materials  they  had  would  carry  them.  All  they  wanted  was  advice  and  encouragement  to 
finish  the  project. 
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Last  night  we  went  to  a  farewell  party  for  Jim  in  the  padre's  home.  It  was  composed  mostly  of 
the  wealthier  people  in  La  Plata.  I  was  interested  to  hear  Jim  say  that  his  best  friend,  Senora  Perez, 
wasn't  asked  because  the  family  was  so  poor.  She  is  like  a  mother  to  Jim,  really  just  as  nice  as  she 
can  be,  yet  class  stratification  dictated  she  wasn't  to  come.  Tragic,  isn't  it? 

March  30,  1964 

.  .  .  We  arrived  in  Popayan  last  Tuesday  after  a  delightful  10i/2-hour  ride  in  an  open  bus  from 
La  Plata.  It  normally  takes  five  to  six  hours,  but  this  time  we  had  a  little  trouble  —  nothing  new 
on  the  buses.  We  left  La  Plata  at  five  in  the  morning  and  climbed  our  way  through  the  mountains 
for  three  hours.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  where  it  was  drizzling,  windy  and  pleasantly  freezing,  the 
driver  decided  he  didn't  have  any  brakes  —  which  he  didn't  and  I  am  sure  he  didn't  have  even  before 
we  left  La  Plata.  Well,  we  stood  around  in  the  cold  for  half  an  hour  while  he  attempted  to  fix 
the  damn  things.  Nothing  could  be  done,  so  he  thought  he  would  use  first  gear  as  a  brake,  and 
thus  we  proceeded  for  about  two  kilometers,  also  using  a  block  of  wood  in  front  of  the  back  tire  to 
stop  us  completely  from  time  to  time.  At  the  end  of  two  kilometers  we  pulled  into  a  roadside  shack 
where  we  thought  maybe  we  could  get  some  brake  fluid.  The  first  choice  was  milk,  but  since  it  was 
not  the  best  of  service  stations  all  we  could  get  was  "manzana,"  a  local  soft  drink  made  with  sugar 
water  and  red  coloring.  To  my  amazement  this  liquid  was  then  put  into  the  brakes.  Needless  to 
say,  the  brakes  did  not  improve.  By  this  time  I  also  was  blue  from  the  cold  since  I  was  wearing 
only  a  light  sweater.  The  bus  was  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  a  sulfur  mine,  and  to  our  rescue  came 
a  truck  laden  with  cylinders  of  sulfur  still  warm  from  the  processing.  With  our  luggage  we  gladly 
clambered  into  the  back  of  the  truck.  The  cylinders  were  not  the  most  comfortable  things  to  sit 
on,  but  the  rising  warm  air  was  most  welcome.  We  sat  back  thinking  our  problems  solved.  But, 
alas,  the  truck  crept  down  the  mountain  never  exceeding  five  miles  an  hour.  A  bus  that  left  La 
Plata  at  1 1  o'clock  passed  us  and  beat  us  to  Popayan  by  1 1/2  hours.  The  wind  blew  the  sulfur  into 
our  eyes  so  they  were  stinging  by  the  time  we  finally  arrived.  To  make  the  trip  complete,  the 
driver  stopped  just  outside  town  and  told  us  we  would  have  to  walk  into  town  since  he  had  to  go 
through  a  police  inspection  and  sulfur  trucks  were  not  supposed  to  pick  up  passengers  and  he  would 
be  fined  if  we  were  seen  on  the  truck.  Thus  we  arrived  on  foot  at  the  hotel  at  3:30.  Yesterday  we 
went  to  Sylvia  to  see  the  Indians.  It  was  a  beautiful  trip,  and  on  the  way  back  we  had  only  two 
minor  problems  with  the  bus  —  the  gas  line  clogged  and  we  had  a  flat  tire  with  a  jack  that 
didn't  work. 

April  17,  1964 

.  .  The  same  day  a  ton  of  cement  and  fifteen  to  twenty  bags  of  CARE  food  arrived  in  an  open 
dump  truck.  Everything  was  wet,  and  it  created  the  most  unbelievable  mess  as  we  unloaded  it. 
Bags  broke  left  and  right.  The  wheat  was  the  most  repulsive  of  all  —  sticky  and  gooey  and  smelled 
delightful  the  next  couple  of  days  as  it  was  drying  out.  We  are  going  to  use  the  food  in  San  Andres 
to  help  the  men  working  on  the  road  being  built  to  that  vereda.  It  is  really  hard  on  them  to  work 
voluntarily  on  the  road  during  time  that  they  could  be  doing  some  subsistence  farming  to  bring  in 
a  little  money.  We  are  also  going  to  use  some  of  the  food  to  help  another  vereda,  El  Congresso, 
get  a  cooperative  started.  They  need  capital  to  start,  and  the  vereda  is  so  poor  it  has  been  difficult 
for  the  people  to  raise  enough.  With  the  food  we  hope  to  give  them  a  push. 

I  also  was  running  a  program  which  distributed  food  to  the  poorest  families  here  in  La  Plata.  I  had 
various  knowing  people  help  me  prepare  a  list  of  sixty  families.  I  then  made  up  some  cards  and 
distributed  them  to  the  families,  telling  them  they  had  to  bring  the  card  each  time  there  was  a  distri- 
bution. I  gave  food  out  three  times  and  decided  I  had  had  enough.  Hordes  more  than  those  that 
had  cards  came  crying  at  the  door.  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  know  those  who  are 
really  poor  from  those  who  just  come  around  because  they  hear  something  is  being  given  out  free. 
1  was  bothered  all  the  time  by  people  wanting  to  be  put  on  the  list,  or  by  people  who  didn't  come 
the  night  of  distribution  and  expected  me  to  give  it  to  them  any  time  they  felt  like  coining.  The 
mobs  of  people  who  came  those  nights  and  the  way  they  acted  made  me  decide  to  terminate  the 
program. 

May  19,  1964 

.  .  .  The  money  for  some  of  the  schools  we  are  working  on  comes  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
We  make  petitions  to  an  office  in  Neiva  which  is  responsible    for   the   schools   in   this   department. 
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Each  year  money  given  to  the  department  is  divided  according  to  need  among  the  schools  that  have 
asked  for  help.  The  schools  are  to  be  built  through  community  action,  and  this  money  is  to  help.  We 
buy  the  various  materials  such  as  tin  at  stores  in  Neiva  or  here  in  La  Plata.  Even  today  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  preparing  the  forms  to  get  money  to  buy  eight  thousand  bricks  for  the  school  in  San 
Andres,  seventy  sheets  of  tin  for  the  school  in  Otrero  del  Medio,  and  ninety-two  bags  of  cement 
for  other  schools. 

While  we  were  in  Bogota  eighty  sheets  of  tin  arrived  that  I  had  ordered  for  a  school  in  Alto 
Rico.  Sunday  I  got  the  municipio  dump  truck  to  take  it  up  the  road  to  a  house  that  is  near  the 
camino  or  horse  trail  going  to  the  vereda.  A  vereda  is  a  group  of  families  that  live  together  in  a 
more  or  less  defined  area  to  which  they  have  given  a  name.  Usually  the  vereda  is  reached  by  foot  or 
horse  and  has  no  direct  connection,  politically,  with  the  government.  Monday  I  took  the  bus  up  to 
where  the  tin  was  and  then  walked  to  the  school  which  is  about  forty-five  minutes  away  on  a  damn 
steep  trail.  I  spent  the  day  at  the  school  watching  and  helping,  when  I  could,  the  putting  on  of  the 
roof  and  the  installation  of  the  floors. 


Members  of  a  vereda  build  a  school 


A  fair  in  the  back  country 


Junio   19,   1964 

.  .  .  The  trail  is  practically  impossible  to  believe.  It  is  so  steep  that  this  morning  I  just  crouched 
down  and  slid  for  long  stretches  at  a  time.  Once  I  got  to  the  house  I  sat  down  to  a  delicious  glass 
of  fresh  orange  juice.  I  saw  the  oranges  picked  from  the  tree  so  there  shouldn't  have  been  any  bugs  on 
them.  The  problem  comes  when  the  wife  prepares  the  drink.  Who  knows  what  lurks  beneath  those 
not-so-clean  fingernails?  I  should  know  better  after  my  one  bout  with  the  parasites.  Speaking  of  ill- 
ness, I  was  laid  mighty  low  last  Saturday  night  with  something  that  hit  me  so  bad  I  couldn't  sleep 
at  all  due  to  the  fever,  body  aches,  and  chills.  I  took  terramycin  and  lay  in  bed  for  a  day.  I  seem 
to  be  all  right  now  except  for  a  pain  in  the  upper  right  side. 

Arrived  home  about  five  o'clock  to  find  in  the  mail  a  notice  telling  me  that  my  request  for  sports 
equipment,  village  libraries,  and  classroom  equipment  had  been  approved  by  CARE.  I  intend  to  use 
these  things  in  various  communities  I've  started  to  work  in.  The  schools  and  sports  fields  have  been 
built,  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  else  —  no  balls  to  use,  no  reading  material  for  the  school 
children,  and  little  if  any  classroom  equipment.  I  don't  want  to  appear  as  Santa  Claus  to  these  com- 
munities, but  I  think  they  have  done  enough  work  on  their  own  to  deserve  them,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  use  them  to  start  other  projects,  for  example,  a  sports  program  among  the  mountain  veredas. 

August  23,  1964 

...  I  saw  a  number  of  people  in  Bogota  from  whom  I  was  trying  to  extract  information  on  what 
sort  of  agricultural  innovations  I  might  use  in  several  cold,  high,  and  wet  regions  we  work  in  above 
La  Plata.  I  got  some  interesting  bits  of  news,  one  being  that  the  region  would  probably  be  very  good 
for  the  growing  of  mint.  The  demand  is  immense  and  the  supply  limited.  The  price  of  mint  makes 
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it  a  very  valuable  crop.  The  problem  is  how  does  one  get  the  plants  to  start  with.  The  growers  who 
are  already  here  certainly  are  not  going  to  give  them  out  freely  due  to  the  competition.  If  some 
sort  of  agreement  could  be  made  whereby  the  present  growers  could  be  included  in  the  deal, 
something  might  be  worked  out.  Also  in  Bogota  I  checked  on  the  institutions  that  are  available  in 
Colombia  for  teaching  deaf-mutes.  We  have  several  deaf-mutes  in  areas  where  we  are  working,  and 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  if  there  was  not  something  we  could  do  to  help.  The  families  of  these  two  boys 
are  so  poor  that  unless  we  or  some  outsider  does  something  the  boys  will  remain  in  the  mountains 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  the  condition  will  become  permanent.  It  was  suggested  that  I  talk 
with  the  Lions  Club  or  the  Rotary  Club  to  see  if  one  of  these  organizations  could  not  help  to  spon- 
sor one  or  both  boys. 


Men  carrying  water  to  a  vereda 


Bol)  Dietz  visiting  Indian  relic 


September  3,  1964 

.  .  .  Our  program  here  in  La  Plata  is  still  most  enjoyable  to  Andy  and  me,  but  we  both  have  come 
to  feel  that  the  people  we  work  with  really  don't  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Our  pur- 
pose, as  I  understand  it,  is  not  to  serve  as  patrones  (which  unfortunately  I  think  is  how  many  think 
of  us)  but  to  act  as  initiators  or  guides  with  the  goal  of  teaching  the  people  to  learn  to  help  them- 
selves instead  of  waiting  and  depending  on  help  from  the  outside,  be  it  from  politicians,  the  gov- 
ernment nacional,  or  from  us  "gringoes."  Too  often  they  think  of  us  in  terms  of  what  we  can 
get  for  tliem,  i.e.:  in  the  way  of  material  things  or  through  the  use  of  "pull"  and  influence  which 
they  think  we  have.  The  idea  of  community  action  is  just  the  opposite.  If  the  people  want  something, 
they  themselves  should  go  out  and  get  it  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  be  brought  to  them.  Unfortu- 
nately this  society  is  patronal  and  combating  this  traditional  attitude  is  extremely  difficult. 

Ojala  que  esten  bien. 

Love, 

Bob 


CONCERT  5LRIL5 


Mr.  Stone  has  announced  that  a  concert  series 
will  be  given  in  the  Thompson  Arts  Center 
during  the  winter  months.  The  three  perform- 
ances will  be  open  to  the  general  public  as  weli 
as  to  the  faculty  and  student  body. 

On  Friday,  December  11,  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Choir  will  present  a  program  of  Christmas 
music.  This  very  able  group  of  musicians  is  com- 
posed of  graduate  students,  their  wives  and  some 
members  of  the  faculty. 


Mr.  Felix  Viscuglia,  well  known  to  Governor 
Dummer  students  over  the  past  few  years  as  a 
teacher  of  instrumental  music,  will  conduct  his 
Woodwind  Quintet  on  Friday,  January  8.  The 
group  is  composed  ot  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Pops  orchestras. 

The  final  concert  will  be  given  on  Friday, 
February  26,  by  Eugene  Indjic,  a  Hungarian 
boy  who  is  a  senior  at  Phillips  Academy.  He  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  pianists  in  the  world  today.  During  his 
spring  vacation  last  March  he  went  on  a  six- 
concert  tour  of  Europe. 
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Athletics 


The  athletic  picture  for  the  fall  of  1964  is 
much  brighter  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  all  three  football  teams 
had  winning  seasons.  In  soccer  there  was  a  cor- 
responding improvement.  The  varsity's  winning 
season  and  a  much  improved  junior  varsity  rec- 
ord speak  well  for  the  future.  Because  of  a  lack 
of  talent  the  Cross  Country  team  went  0-5-1. 
The  harriers'  only  consistent  performer  was 
Captain  Steve  Rolfe,  son  of  Art  Rolfe  '39,  who 
placed  first  in  every  dual  meet  except  one. 

Football 

The  varsity  football  team  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est units  that  the  school  has  produced  in  the 
past  nine  years.  Excellent  leadership  from  co- 
captains  Tim  Browne  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  and 
Scott  Magrane  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  along 
with  an  experienced  nucleus  of  fourteen  seniors 
who  were  backed  up  by  a  talented  group  of 
sophomores  and  juniors  produced  a  4-3  season. 

The  strong  and  capable  defensive  unit  re- 
corded three  shutouts  and  limited  its  opponents 
to  just  over  ten  points  a  game.  A  Pro-T  offense 
led  by  junior  quarterback  Tim  Maier  moved  the 


ball  well  and  averaged  better  than  three  touch- 
downs a  game.  Coach  Bob  Anderson  summarized 
this  third  winning  season  in  the  past  nine  years 
by  saying  that  it  "was  a  squad  effort  and  a  lesson 
in  unselfishness." 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  team  in  school  was 
the  Freshman  football  squad  with  their  very 
creditable  6-0-1  record.  Pride,  toughness  and  a 
smoothness  of  execution  were  the  hallmarks  of 
John  Ogden's  club.  This  can  be  best  seen  per- 
haps in  the  fact  that  they  were  unscored  upon 
after  five  games,  their  opponents  being  Brooks, 
Emerson,  Berwick,  and  the  two  Phillips  Acade- 
mies. Their  best  played  game  was  probably  the 
8-8  tie  with  Thompson  Academy.  Both  teams 
hit  hard  and  played  with  a  finesse  uncommon 
in  clubs  this  young. 

Soccer 

Varsity  soccer  opened  the  season  with  only 
lour  letter  men,  but  hard  work  and  desire 
brought  improvement  with  each  game.  In  the 
words  of  Buster  Navins,  "the  team  played  some 
of  the  finest  soccer  seen  on  Whipple  Field  in 
the  past  four  years." 

The  highlight  of  the  season  has  to  be  the 
Tabor  game  on  Parents'  Day.  Outmanned,  the 
Governors  forced  the  strong  and  undefeated 
Marion  squad  to  a  0-0  tie  in  two  overtime 
periods. 


LECTURE  TOPICS    UNITED  STATES  HISTORY     1964-1965 

As  part  of  the  American  History  program,  the   following  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  auditorium 
on  the  indicated  dates. 

I.  Hamilton   vs.  Jefferson:    Conflicting   Traditions  of  the  American  Constitution  and  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Speaker:  Mr.  Williams  Date:  October  13 

II.  Jacksonian  Democracy:  Authoritarian  Rule  or  Democratic  Revolution? 

Speaker:  Mr.  Sperry  Date:  November  5 

III.  The  Literature  of  Ferment:  Faithful  Reflection   of   American    Character   or   Revolt    Against 
American  Values? 

Speaker:  Mr.  Murphy  Date:    November  24 

IV.  The  Protestant  Myth  in  American  Culture 

Speaker:  Mr.  P.  W.  Mercer  Date:  January  11 

V.  American  Businessmen  of  the  Gilded  Age:    Robber  Barons  or  Industrial  Statesmen? 

Speaker:  Mr.  Wilkie  Date:  January  28 

VI.  The  Literature  of  Revolt:   Reaction  Against  American   Values  or  Against   Literary   Roman- 
ticism? 

Speaker:   Mr.  Ogden  Date:  March  2 

VII.  American  Imperialism  1895-1905:  Manifest  Destiny  Extended  or  Economy  Motivated? 

Guest  Speaker:   Mr.  Thomas  Buffington,  Tabor  Academy      Date:  April  22 

VIII.  The  Literature  of  the  "Roaring  20's":   Trivial  and  Irresponsible,  or  Serious  and  Meaningful? 

Speaker:   Mr.  Martin  Date:  May  11 

IX.  The  New  Deal:   Liberal  Capitalism  or  Conservative  Socialism? 

Speaker:   Guest  Date:  April  22 
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From  the  Alumni 


Dr.  Herbert  M  Hoffman 


A  Comprehensive  Range 
of  Interests 


Governor  Dummer  Academy  '47;  Harvard 
University,  A.B.,  1951;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1959; 
Curatorial  Assistant,  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  1959;  Curator  of  Ancient  Art,  Mu 
seum  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, 1960-1962;  Assistant  Curator  of  Classical 
Art,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1962  to  the 
present. 

These  are  the  clear  demarcations  in  the  career 
of  Herbert  M.  Hoffmann,  now  in  Europe  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  and  preparing  an  exhibition  to  be 
shown  in  various  museums  in  the  United  States. 
Woven  about  and  around  these  obvious  main 
lines  is  a  tapestry  of  vitality,  of  richness,  and  of 
diversity  that  seems  to  have  no  definite  begin- 
ning nor  clear  limits.  For  instance,  Hoffmann 
himself  finds  it  impossible  to  supply  "ready 
answers  for  the  .  .  .  questions  (about)  how  I  got 
into  the  field,  the  challenges,  etc."  Mac  Mur 
phy,  who  remembers  Hoffmann  with  fondness, 
is  able  only  to  remark  on  the  "deep  and  broad 
cultural  interests"  of  his  former  student. 

However,  two  characteristic  motifs  in  the 
general  pattern  become  identifiable:  a  fondness 
for  travel,  geographically  and,  perhaps  more 
important,  historically,  and  a  penchant  for  schol- 
arly pursuits  including  archaeological  investiga- 
tion, research  and  writing  for  publication. 

Dr.  Hoffmann  was  born  in  Germany  in  1930 
and  later  moved  to  this  country,  to  New  England 
significantly.  After  his  education  in  and  around 
Boston  he  travelled  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Navy  as  Gunnery  Officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  Cross  (DE  448)  "to  see  the  world"  as  all 
the  world  knows  that  the  Navy  does.  After  his 
release  from  active  duty  Hoffmann  returned  to 
the  continent  twice,  once  to  Rome,  once  to  Ham- 
burg, each  visit  punctuated  by  intervening  peri- 


ods in  New  York  and  again,  Boston.  Both  Prix- 
de-Rome  and  Guggenheim  Fellowships  helped 
sustain  him  during  the  tracing  out  of  these 
civilian  patterns. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  wanderings  did  not 
involve  movement  for  its  own  sake  nor  even 
superficial  curiosity.  His  doctoral  field  was  arch- 
aeology; and  the  archaeologist  seeks  to  examine 
geographical  locations  for  evidence  of  past  hu- 
man life,  its  nature  and  significant  dimensions. 
Curator  of  Ancient  Art;  Assistant  Curator  of 
Classical  Art:  each  position  reflects  that  deeper 
probing  of  the  relationship  between  life  and 
art  which  typifies  the  art  historian.  Past  ages 
knew  that  there  is  no  separation  between  beauty 
and  usefulness;  perhaps  that  is  the  archaeolo- 
gist's leitmotif.  At  any  rate,  the  identifiable 
result  of  this  interest  on  Hoffmann's  part  is  his 
published  work:  "two  books  and  articles  in  the 
field  of  ancient  art,"  and  his  writing  in  progress: 
"a  third  book,  on  Greek  ceramics,  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  from  the  American  Council  of  Learn- 
ed Societies  as  well  as  a  popular  book  on  ancient 
art."  One  notes  his  comprehensive  range  of 
interests. 

A  final  strand  that  can  be  traced:  Dr.  Hoff- 
mann's response  to  your  editor's  request  for 
biographical  data  was  hardly  more  than  an 
outline  and  a  photograph  under  the  modest 
statement  that  he  considered  it  a  "great  honor" 
to  be,  himself,  the  subject  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion. After  all,  the  choice  of  a  career,  the  values 
and  rewards  associated  with  it,  identifies  itself. 
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Alumni   Notes 


1922 

DR.  STORER  P.  HUMPHREYS  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Science 
degree  at  Norwich  University  last  June. 
Dr.  Humphreys  is  neurological  consult- 
ant to  about  twenty  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  hospitals  and  holds 
membership  in  many  medical  societies, 
including  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, the  Congress  of  Neurological  Sur- 
geons, and  the  International  Congress  of 
Neuro-Surgeons. 

1933 
HOWARD   BEAL   is    the   Librarian    of 
the      Handel      and      Haydn      Society     of 
Boston. 

1934 

A  member  of  the  Bar  for  many  years, 
JAMES  T.  CONNOLLY  is  currently 
Newburyport's  city  solicitor  and  last 
June  was  sworn  in  to  practice  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Wash- 
ington. 

1935 

After  completing  six  seasons  as  Bow- 
doin  College's  most  successful  football 
coach,  C.  NELSON  COREY  has  an- 
nounced his  resignation  effective  next 
July.  Nels  said  he  planned  to  enter  some 
other   field,   preferably   in   education. 

1938 

Recently  associated  with  the  First  In- 
surance Company  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  COL- 
GATE G.  STOCKTON  has  moved  to 
Honolulu. 

1939 

This  fall  JOHN  KOSLOWSKI  teamed 
up  with  Mrs.  Kirby  Davidson  to  win  the 
Massachusetts  Mixed  Foursomes  at  the 
Vesper  Country  Club  in  Lowell. 

1940 

WILLARD  S.  LITTLE,  with  his  wife 
and  four  children,  returned  recently  from 
England  where  they  have  resided  for 
the  past  five  years.  Willard  has  taken 
up  residence  in  Chicago,  where  he  will 
become  manager  for  Shell  Oil  Company 
of  the  Central  States. 

1944 

COURTLAND  J.  CROSS  was  elected 
president  of  the  E.  J.  Cross  Company  of 
Worcester  last  May.  Court  started  with 
the  company  in  1950  and  has  been  its 
vice-president   since    1959. 

Currently  an  auditor  for  Sears,  Roe- 
buck Company  at  their  Brookline  Ave- 
nue store  in  Boston  is  RICHARD  H. 
HAAS,  whose  son  Rick  is  a  member  of 
this    year's    freshman    class. 

With  his  wife  and  five  children 
GEORGE  W.  McCLARY  has  recently 
moved  to   Brigham  City,  Utah. 


1946 

E.  LYNDEN  WATKINS,  II  has  been 
named  General  Agent  of  a  new  agency 
in  Houston,  Texas  for  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  The  new  agency  will  be  known 
as  the  E.  L.  Watkins  Agency.  Lynden 
lives  in  Houston  with  his  wife  and  four 
children. 

1947 

WILLIAM  J.  BROWN  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  special  assignment  for  UNEF. 

DR.  DANA  W.  MAYO  is  at  present 
director  of  a  National  Science  Foundation 
program  in  undergraduate  research  in 
chemistry   at    Bowdoin   College. 

Last  August  DONN  S.  RANDALL 
joined  tthe  Culver  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.  Donn  was  formerly  marketing  man- 
ager and  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Antenna  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Manchester, 
New   Hampshire. 

Recently  elected  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  JOSIAH  H.  WELCH  continues 
as  president  of  Chase  &  Lunt,  Inc.,  a 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts  insurance 
agency.  One  of  Joe's  first  duties  was  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation   in   Florida. 

1948 

This  past  summer  E.  ASHLEY  EAMES 
conducted  his  second  summer  tennis 
clinic  on  the  Governor  Dummer  courts. 
Ash  taught  tennis  for  two  summers  in 
Boston  and  South  Byfield  under  the  New 
England  Lawn  Tennis  Association  pro- 
gram. 

CHARLES  HOUSTON,  JR.  has  left 
Germantown  Academy  after  seven  years 
to  accept  a  position  as  athletic  director, 
Biology  teacher,  and  soccer  coach  of  the 
Pebble  Hill  School  outside  Syracuse,  New 
York.    ■ 

EDWARD  W.  MARONI  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  vice-president  and  ac- 
tuary of  the  First  Colony  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Ned  and  his  wife,  the  former 
June  Ferrara,  are  living  in  Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

1949 

MANSON  P.  HALL  has  moved  to  Lin- 
coln, England  to  accept  a  teaching  po- 
sition at  Christ's  Hospital  Girls'  High 
School. 

1950 

Recently   returned    from   Japan,   ALAN 

F.  FLYNN  now  resides  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut where  he  teaches  at  the  Kings- 
wood   School. 

Currently  living  in  Dallas,  Texas,  after 
moving  from  Birmingham,  Michigan, 
RICHARD  H.  McCOY  has  accepted  a 
position    with    Eastman    Kodak    Corpora- 


tion   as    supervisor    for    their    southwest 
sales. 

L.  ROBERT  STARBIRD  is  with  the 
American  Embassy  in  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land. 

1951 

Recently  discharged  from  the  Navy, 
DR.  ROBERT  L.  MORSE  lives  in  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts.  Bob  is  studying  car- 
diology while  his  wife  is  doing  her  in- 
ternship   in    Boston. 

1952 

Residing  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
CHARLES  B.  BROWN  works  for  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Inc.  in  their  computer  de- 
partment. 

DAVID  R.  STILES  is  a  freelance  artist 
doing  industrial  design.  David  has  re- 
cently written  and  illustrated  a  book  en- 
titled "Fun  Projects  for  Dad  and  the 
Kids,"  published  by  Arco. 

1953 

GEORGE  E.  GALE,  III  continues  with 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  in  their 
Milwaukee,   Wisconsin   office. 

ROLAND  H.  SHERMAN,  JR.  is  an 
assistant  industrial  agent  for  the  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire  Industrial  Coun- 
cil. 

1954 

On  December  first  MICHAEL  B. 
SMITH  returns  from  Port  Lamy,  Tchad, 
where  he  has  been  with  the  American 
Embassy.  He  anticipates  being  posted 
for  three  years  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1955 

WILLIAM  B.  ARDIFF  has  opened  his 
own  law  office  at  32  Maple  Street, 
Danvers. 

DAVID  M.  HUTT  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  Botany  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia where  his  wife,  Valerie,  is  be- 
ginning  graduate    work   in    Psychology. 

Currently  associated  with  Smith  Bar- 
ney &  Company  in  New  York  is  ALLAN 
R.  KEITH,  who  resides  in  Montclair, 
New   Jersey. 

JOHN  L.  PALMER  was  awarded  his 
A.B.  degree  from  Harvard  College  at 
their  June   Commencement. 

CHARLES  J.  VOLPONE,  JR.  has  re- 
cently moved  to  Babylon,  Long  Island, 
where  he  is  residing  with  his  wife  and 
three   children. 

1956 

Last  June  EDWARD  ELKIN  was  grad- 
uated from  New  York  University  — 
Bellevue  Medical  School.  He  is  current- 
ly interning  at  Bellevue  with  the  hope 
of  specializing  in  Pediatrics. 

JOHN  GOWELL  is  stationed  in  Japan 
with    the    United    States    Marine    Corps. 

FRANK  GRAF,  II  received  his  degree 
in    Medicine    from    the    Tufts    University 
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School  of  Medicine  last  June.  He  is  pres- 
ently interning  at  the  Genesee  Hospital 
in   New  York. 

BUDDY  HADLEY  is  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  and  is  working  in  their  Welles- 
ley  branch. 

TIM  MacVEAN  recently  moved  from 
Ashland,  Kentucky  to  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

STANLEY  W.  RHODES  and  his  wife 
are  living  and  teaching  in  Harwinton, 
Connecticut. 

1957 

CHARLES  S.  CUSHMAN  is  studying 
English  at  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University   of   Massachusetts. 

CYRIL  H.  C.  FUNG  has  returned  from 
Hong  Kong  and  is  associated  with  the 
Bankers'   Trust  of  New    York   City. 

ALBERT  A.  JACKSON  has  just  com- 
pleted a  three-year  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Army,  having  been  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  for  most  of  his  tour 
of   duty. 

RICHARD  J.  V.  C.  PESCOSOLIDO 
is  living  in  Providence  and  is  working 
towards  his  master's  degree  at  Brown 
University. 

HAROLD  I.  POUSER  was  awarded  an 
A.B.   degree   from   Harvard  last  June. 

BRIAN  SULLIVAN  continues  as  a 
teacher  of  Social  Studies  at  the  New- 
buryport   High   School. 

ROBERT  TEMPLE  and  his  family 
have  moved  to  Boulder,  Colorado,  where 
Bob  is  doing  research  study  in  Electron- 
ics  at   the  University  of  Colorado. 

1958 

ARTHUR  W.  CUSHMAN  has  been 
placed  on  the  Dean's  List  at  the  Univer- 
sity,  of  Maine. 

PETER  C.  FITTS  is  studying  for  his 
Master's  Degree  at  Babson  Institute. 

Currently  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Special  Forces,  TOM  GROSE  is 
a  Propaganda  Expert  in  Arabic  and 
French. 

PETER  A.  KALAT  is  a  student  at  the 
Universitv   of  Virginia   Law  School. 

NEWTON  W.  LAMSON  received  his 
A.B.  from  Princeton  in  June  and  is  teach- 
ing in   Rome  for   this   academic  year. 

1959 

COURTNEY  F.  BIRD,  JR.  is  current- 
ly an  instructor  of  History  at  the  Fenster 
Ranch  School  in   Tucson. 

After  graduating  from  Princeton  last 
June,  JOHN  N.  CATLETT  has  entered 
the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration at   Dartmouth   College. 

RALPH  J.  COFFMAN,  JR.  is  a  Librar- 
ian at   the  Franklin   Institute   in   Boston. 

After  graduation  from  St.  Lawrence 
University,  JACK  CZELUSNIAK  joined 
the  United  States  Army  and  is  serving 
as  2nd   Lieutenant   in   Germanv. 

STEPHEN  B.  HESSE  is  in  his  second 
year  at  the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Business. 

After  graduating  from  Cornell  last 
June,  ROY  C.  NASH  has  enrolled  at  the 
Columbia    Graduate    School    of    Business. 


PETER  M.  SHERIN  is  currently  fin- 
ishing requirements  for  an  M.B.A.  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

STEPHEN  C.  VOLPONE,  JR.  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  in  Industrial  Ad- 
ministration and  Electrical  Engineering 
from  Yale  University  in  1963.  He  re- 
turned to  Yale  last  year  and  received  a 
B.E.    degree. 

Upon  completion  of  his  studies  at  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  JEFFREY 
C.  WILSON  was  appointed  to  the  facul- 
ty of  Vermont  Academy,  where  he  is  an 
instructor  in  English  and  Religious 
Studies. 

KENNETH  P.  WOLF  is  a  2nd  year 
student  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School  in 
West   Medford. 

I960 

MARK  ACERRA  graduated  from  Tufts 
University   last  June. 

Graduating  from  Bowdoiu  College  last 
June  with  honors  in  Government,  DON- 
ALD G.  ALEXANDER  won  a  National 
Honor  Scholarship  to  the  Universitv  of 
Chicago  Law  School.  While  at  Bowdoin. 
Don  was  awarded  the  Fessenden  Prize 
in  Government.  This  award  is  made  to 
the  student  showing  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  his  studies  in  Government.  Don 
was  a  Dean's  List  student,  a  member  of 
the  Varsity  Track  team,  and  secretary 
of   the   Bowdoin   International   Club. 

RICHARD  S.  BENNER,  II  rejected  an 
assignment  in  West  Africa  with  the 
Peace  Corps  and  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cardigan 
Mountain  School  in  Canaan,  New 
Hampshire. 

Last  June  CHUG  DIETZ  was  award- 
ed a  Henry  P.  Wright  Memorial  Prize 
from  Yale  University  for  the  best  prose 
description    upon    a    prescribed    subject. 


MALCOLM  E.  FLINT  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  and  is  currently  a 
process  engineer  with  the  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration. 

JAMES  J.  GAFFNEY,  III  was  award- 
ed his  A.B.  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  June. 

Following  a  tour  of  dutv  in  Korea, 
TONY  GREENE  has  returned  to  this 
country.  Tony  graduated  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army  Language  School  in 
Monterey,    California. 

RICHARD  L.  HENRY  graduated  with 
honors  in  Architecture  from  Princeton 
University  last  June,  and  is  currently  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Design  studying 
for    a    bachelor    degree    in    Architecture. 

NORMAN  KALAT,  JR.  is  a  first-year 
graduate  student  at  Columbia  University 
School    of    Business. 

LAWRENCE  H.  MARTIN,  JR.  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration in   Amherst. 

MURRAY  R.  MATHEWS.  JR.  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity  last  June. 

Following  graduation  from  Middle- 
bury  College  last  June,  GEOFFREY  H. 
NICHOLS  entered  the  hotel  and  res- 
taurant management  field  with  the  Mid- 
dlebury    Inn    in    Middleburv.    Vermont. 

JOHN  B.  SILVER  is  a  first-year  grad- 
uate student  at  the  Syracuse  University 
College   of   Architecture. 

PETER  W.  STONEBRAKER  graduat- 
ed from  Bowdoin  College  last  June  and 
was  commissioned  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in 
the   United   States   Army  Reserves. 

THOMAS  S.  WADLOW,  JR.  is  a  first- 
year  graduate  student  at  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Business. 

ARNOLD  S.  WOOD,  JR.  has  enrolled 
at  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration    at    Dartmouth    College. 


A  happy  Mark  Acerra   '60  graduates  from  Tufts 
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Co-Capt.    Dave     Graff     '61 
Denison  Wrestling  team 

1961 

JOHN  T.  BRICKSON  was  placed  on 
the  Dean's  List  at  Union  College  last 
June. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession 
DAVE    GRAFF,   wrestling  in    the    130-lb. 


class,  has  been  elected  co-captain  at  Den- 
ison   University. 

GEORGE  M.  POLAND,  II  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dartmouth  College  Varsity 
soccer    squad. 

J.  STEPHEN  SAWYER  is  captain  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  heavy- 
weight crew.  Steve  has  been  in  the  first 
boat  for  the  past  two  seasons,  and  has 
also  earned  two  Varsity  letters  in  wrestl- 
ing. Last  winter  Steve  practiced  with 
the  crew  in  the  morning  and  with  the 
wrestlers  in   the  evening. 

RICHARD    W.    SNOWDON    has    been 

placed    on    the    Dean's    List    at    Syracuse 
University. 

1962 

PETER  B.  MACHINIST  spent  this 
summer  as  one  of  the  two  photographers 
on  an  archeological  expedition  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Sardis  in  Turkey.  This 
expedition  began  in  1958  and  is  spon- 
sored by  Harvard  and  Cornell.  Peter  left 
Boston  on  June  10  in  order  to  sightsee 
in    London,    Athens,    and    Istanbul. 

ROBERT  MICHEL  has  transferred 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
Acadia   University,  Nova   Scotia. 

JAMES  B.  O'DEA,  JR.  has  recently 
enlisted  for  four  years  in  the  Navy.  Jim 
signed  as  a  full  seaman  and  selected  the 
nuclear  field  for  his  specialized   training. 


He  will  eventually   be  assigned   to  a   Po- 
laris submarine   for   his   tour  of  duty. 

ANDI  WHITTEMORE  worked  as  a 
hospital  aide  in  Scotland  last  summer. 

1963 

As  a  freshman  at  Kenyon  College, 
JEFF  ELLIS  was  elected  to  the  All  Mid- 
west First  Lacrosse  team  as  an  attack- 
man. 

ROBERT  McGILVRAY  has  trans- 
ferred from  McGill  University  to  the 
Rhode   Island   School  of  Design. 

ALLEN  PRESCOTT  has  transferred 
from  Alfred  University  to  Syracuse 
University. 

1964 

Both  BUCKY  FOSS  and  WESLEY 
WILLIAMS  are  members  of  the  Harvard 
Freshman  Cross  Country  team.  Bucky 
finished  fifth  over-all  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton   Intercollegiate   Frosh   championships. 

TERRY  GOLDEN  is  working  at  in- 
formal  fall   track  at   Harvard. 

Elected  co-captain  of  the  Amherst 
Freshman  soccer  team,  ROBERT  S. 
SHERMAN  has  been  a  key  factor  in  his 
team's   outstanding  record. 

English  Exchange  student  this  year  is 
WILLIAM  S.  POOLE,  who  is  studying 
at  Leighton  Park  School  in  Berkshire, 
England. 


Commemorating  the  centennial  of  baseball  at  Tufts  are  Harry  Arlanson,  Director  of  Athletics, 
Mr.  John  Clifford  of  the  1904  team  and  Denis  Golden  '62,  representing  the  team  of  1876.  At 
Governor  Dummer  Denis  was  better  known  for  his  exploits  in  J.V.  lacrosse. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Class 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 


Date 

January  1964 

December,  1963 
June,  1964 
July,  1964 


C.  Anthony  Bourn  to  Katherine  Noyes  Landis  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Howard  D.  Medwed  to  Mameve  Stern  of  Bangor,  Maine 
John  B.  Silver  to  Natalie  Bullock  of  Scituate,  Mass. 
George  M.  Hawkins  to  Vivian  Ann  Keliher  of  Hingham,  Mass. 

Frederick  Barry  MacNutt  to  Roberta  Diane  Rude  of  Lakewood,  Ohio       November,  1964 
1962     William  S.  McPhee,  Jr.  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Morris  of  Newburyport,  Mass.     September,  1964 

Faculty 

This  fall  the  engagements  of  two  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  announced. 

Miss  Elinor  A.  Horner  of  St.  Louis  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Linberg  '57. 

Miss  Nancy  Huntington  Stone,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Stone  of  Newbury- 
port, became  engaged  to  Mr.  Christopher  B.  Martin. 

December  weddings  are  planned. 


MARRIAGES 

1942     R.  Dana  Pierce  to  Shirley  Ann  Bowker  of  Salem.  Mass.  July  19,  1964 

1952     J.  Gilbert  Damon  to  Priscilla  Ames  of  Illinois  January  4,  1964 

1955  Philip  C.  Johnson  to  Rosalie  Cheney  Fiske  of  Petersham,  Mass.  Julv   12,  1964 

1956  James  Dean.  Ill  to  Dianne  Colby  of  Littleton.  New  Hampshire  July-  1964 
George  L.  Xeedham  to  Alice  P.  Clement  of  Haverhill.  Mass.  June,  1964 
Joel  G.  Nichols  to  Siv  Gunilla  Pia  Strahl  of  Sweden  February  1,  1964 
Stanley   Williams  Rhodes  to  Hilda  Wright  of  Portland,  Oregon  June  27,  1964 

1957  Geoffrey  E.  Fitts  to  Sandra  Newbert  of  Wayland.  Mass.  August  29,  1964 
Richard  J.   Tan  Cleaf  Pescosolido  to  Leonora  Albigese  Wikswo  of  December,  1963 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Cyril  Hing  Chiu  Fung  to  Judith  G.  Bender  of  New  York  City  August  29,  1964 

John  Keller  to  Janet  Reid  of  Brookline.  Mass.  June  20,  1964 

Edward  J.  Stone  to  Judith  E.  Tissenbaum  of  Great  Neck.  Long  Island      August  23,  1964 

1958  Peter  C.  Fitts  to  Anne  Bryson  Strauss  of  Brielle,  New  Jersey  Julv  25,  1964 
Lt.  Harvey  L.  Hayden  to  Jennifer  Blyth  of  Surrey,  England                       October   10,  1964 

1959  Courtney  F.  Bird,  Jr.  to  Carolyn  Howell  Cooper  of  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania  June  20.  1964 
Kenneth  P.  Wolf  to  Fredda  J.  Fisher  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire  August  16,  1964 
Xathan  Dane  Woodberr\-  to  Diana  King  Wentworth  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  August  15,  1964 

1960  Ronald  R.  Dow  to  Judith  Ann  Achramowicz  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  October,  1964 
Lawrence  H.  Martin.  Jr.  to  Linda  Lee  Lovering  of  Framingham.  Mass.  Sept.,  1964 
Leslie  R.  Porter,  HI  to  Christl  Schreiber  of  Augsberg,  Germany  November,  1963 
Arnold  S.  Wood,  Jr.  to  Anne  Robinson  Meyer  of  Great  Neck,  New  York  August  15,  1964 


BIRTHS 


Class 

1940  E.  James  and  Virginia  Quirk 

1946  Douglas   and   Margaret   Miller 

1947  Peter   and  Jean  Sutton 

1950  Richard  and  Jean  Greenwood 

1951  Peter  and  Jacqueline  Dunning 

1953     Parker  and  Andrea  Field 
Thomas  and   Emily   King 

1955  Charles  and  Rita  Volpone.   Jr. 

1956  Clark  Y.   and  Renze  Duncan 

1957  Peter  and  Martha  Metcalf 
Robert  and   Judith  Temple 
Robert  and  Ann  Turnbull 


Name 


Date 


Jill   Marie 

January   6, 

1964 

Mark   Douglas 

September   27, 

1964 

Mark 

July   23, 

1964 

Richard    Neal.   II 

March    1 . 

1964 

Kimberlv    Kav 

October    10. 

1963 

Elizabeth    Shippen 
Marv    Edwards 

Julv    7, 
July  30, 

1964 
1964 

Charles,  III 

October   15, 

1964 

Gregory 

October  22, 

1964 

Susan    Carol 
a  son 

September   25, 
February  29, 

1964 
1964 

Robert  Scott 

Spring, 

1964 

1931     Cecil  Garner  Kleeb 


DEATHS 


February,  1964 
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WINTER  ATHLETIC   SCHEDULE 

1964  -  1965 


BASKETBALL 


HOCKEY 


Dec.       5  Alumni  Game  8:00 

12  Noble  and  Greenough  School*  3:30 
Jan.       9  Browne  &  Nichols  School  2:00 

13  Milton  Academy  3:00 

16  Groton  School*  2:30 
20  St.  Sebastian's  Country  Day  School  3:00 
23  Belmont  Hill  School*  3:30 
27  Browne  &  Nichols  School*  3:00 
30  St.  Mark's  School*  2:45 

Feb.       3  Middlesex  School*  2:45 

6  Moses  Brown  School  2:00 

10  Brooks  School  2:30 

13  Milton  Academy*  3:15 

17  St.  Paul's  School  3:00 

26  Belmont  High  School  8:15 

27  Noble  and  Greenough  School  3:30 
Mar.      8  Tabor  Academy  4:00 


Dec. 

5 

Alumni 

7:15 

Jan. 

13 

Brooks  School* 

2:30 

16 

M.I.T.  Freshmen 

2:00 

20 

Noble  and  Greenough  School* 

3:00 

23 

Browne   and   Nichols  School 

2:00 

27 

Middlesex  School 

2:45 

30 

Groton   School* 

2:30 

Feb. 

3 

Lawrence  Academy* 

3:00 

6 

St.  Sebastian's  Country  Day  School 

2:00 

10 

Berwick  Academy* 

3:00 

13 

Milton  Academy 

2:00 

17 

Danvers  High  School 

3:00 

24 

Moses   Brown  School    (Harvard) 

2:15 

27 

Belmont  Hill  School* 

2:00 

Mar. 


St.   Mark's  School 


3:00 


WRESTLING 


WINTER  TRACK 


Jan. 


Feb. 


13 

Browne  and  Nichols  School* 

3:00 

Jan. 

16 

20 

Phillips   Academy* 

2:30 

27 

23 

Belmont  Hill  School 

2:00 

30 

St.  Mark's  School 

2:00 

30 

3 

Brooks  School 

2:30 

Feb. 

3 

6 

Phillips   Exeter  Academy* 

2:00 

13 

13 

Milton  Academy 

2:00 

17 

24 

Lawrence  Academy 

3:00 

27 

27 

Tabor  Academy* 

2:00 

Phillips    Exeter-Bates    Freshmen    Exeter  1:30 
Phillips    Exeter   J.V.-Tabor    Academy 

Exeter  3:00 
Boston  2:30 
Andover  3:00 
Providence  1:30 
Cambridge  4:00 
Marion  2:00 
Providence    (pending) 


B.A.A.   Games 
Phillips    Academy   J.V. 
Interscholastics 
M.I.T.    Freshmen 
Tabor  Academy 
Moses   Brown   School 


*Away  Games 
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